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SCHOOL ARTS ..%: 


Why Nature Drawing? 


AN EDITORIAL 


HERE had been more nature drawing 

in the schools up to ten years ago than 
there has been since. This seems contra- 
dictory in view of the condition that art has 
increased in the schools during this ten-year 
period. The question arises as to what has 
caused this, when nature has been so pre- 
eminently acknowledged as the source of art 
work in the schools. On examination we will 
find that all education in our country has 
stepped up to a faster tempo, perhaps in 
harmony with all American life. More 
education in less time, more subjects in the 
same school’s curriculum, more competition 
in the school’s programs, so that today we 
have Johnny learning arithmetic in the third 
grade which was formerly standardized for 
the fifth grade. All this has crowded the art 
subjects in the same way, demanding that 
art, which is primarily a visual subject, step 
onto the escalator of speed and become 
mechanized with all the other book forms of 
knowledge. Just as our living trends are 
becoming condensed into a plan of smaller 
living apartments, canned products for nour- 
ishment, standardized living needs, so art 
education is required to eliminate every 
process of art equipment and teaching that 
does not conform to the usual educational 
machinery. 

In this process of elimination the greatest 
loss has been that of nature drawing or 
nature study, for nature drawing is, after all, 
the greatest method known for studying 
nature. Nothing develops observation more 
than drawing and the student of nature 
drawing discovers for himself awe-inspiring 
elements even in the minutest of wayside 
weeds, as he has to analyze them through 
the researches of nature drawing. 

I believe that every art teacher can fulfill 
a great need in the lives of the present gen- 
eration in seeing that his art program will 
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include somewhere a good period for nature 
drawing; the finding of elements of beauty in 
the trees and rocks, the rivers and the sky, 
the weeds and roadside. This pause in the 
busy curriculum, this return to the calm of 
yesterday’s program, will refresh the entire 
class viewpoint. I know that to assemble 
the flowers or the fruits, or the birds and 
animals or other nature forms is a problem, 
especially in cities. But this almost impossi- 
ble source of materials can be replaced with 
fine prints, reproductions of nature subjects 
and museum exhibits, from which city stu- 
dents can work as the next best thing to 
nature forms. Even from good engravings 
of nature subjects students can learn the 
many beautiful forms of Nature and their 
great influence over into every production in 
arts and crafts. 

There is a growing tendency, especially 
in this country, to belittle any interest or 
admiration for nature. Let any man admire 
a sunset or the beauty of a flowering shrub 
or carry a flower in his hand or lapel and he 
will be considered to be slightly ‘touched in 
the head.”’ This is especially true in the West 
where a little roughness and toughness is 
supposedly a “manly art.’’ With all this care- 
less affectation the greatest enjoyment in 
life is being snuffed out—the ability to read 
Nature’s Book. 

Nature drawing need not fasten upon the 
student the copying complex. Bulwer makes 
this clear in saying, “Art does not imitate 
nature, but founds itself on the study of 
nature—takes from nature the selections 
which best accord with its own intention and 
bestows on them that which Nature does not 
possess——the mind and soul of man.” 


Pedros) Joema> 
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DRAWINGS BY CHILDREN FROM THE JUNIOR SKETCHING CLUB IN BUFFALO 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE. MR. LOUIS JACOBSON, INSTRUCTOR IN NATURE SKETCHING 
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Buffalo Museum 

of Science Offers 

Nature Sketching 
as a Hobby 


Louis JACOBSON 
Instructor in Nature Sketching 


Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York 


F YOU come into the Buffalo Museum of 

Science some Tuesday or Thursday after- 
noon between half past three and five 
o'clock, you will be greatly surprised at what 
you will see. Undoubtedly, you will ask, 
“What are all these boys and girls doing?” 

As you dodge around and about the stools 
on which the youngsters are seated, you will 
find to your further amazement that they 
are drawing the numerous birds, animals, 
fish, and plants that are mounted in the 
exhibit cases. 

With drawing boards placed on their 
knees, these fifty or sixty boys and girls 
from all parts of the city will be diligently 
trying to sketch the object that aroused 
their interests, whether it is a blue heron, a 
bison, or just a small butterfly. 

Let me tell you something about the 
Nature Sketching Clubs. I say “‘clubs,’’ for 
there are really two clubs—one for boys and 
girls and one for adults. They are called 
the Junior and Senior Nature Sketching 
Clubs, respectively. 

In the first place—and this is very 
important—these clubs do not profess to 
take the place of an art school. They have 
not the equipment; they do not work in 
classrooms or studios; they do not charge 
admission fees. The purpose in organizing 
these Nature Sketching Hobby Clubs three 
years ago was to give both youngsters and 
adults the opportunity to sketch nature all 
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the year around and to develop an apprecia- 
tion of art. 

The Junior Nature Sketching Hobby Club 
is made up of boys and girls of public school 
age. They come to the Museum two after- 
noons a week, three-thirty to five-fifteen 
on Tuesday and Thursday. 

The Museum provides these boys and 
girls with stools and drawing boards. If they 
wish to buy pencil and paper at nominal cost 
such material is available. Under the guid- 
ance of an instructor, they draw and sketch 
anything in the Museum which appeals to 
their youthful fancy. This may be from the 
Hall of Civilization, such as Japanese 
pottery, statuettes and textiles, miniature 
groups illustrating the progress of man. 
Perhaps they will work on the Egyptian 
pyramid, or the Mayan group, or the group 
showing rice culture in the Philippines. 

Maybe they go to the Hall of the Niagara 
Frontier where they find mounted in their 
natural environment all the birds and 
animals from the neighboring country 
around Buffalo, bears and rabbits, chicka- 
dees and ducks, hawks and owls, racoons and 
turtles, to say nothing of the Iroquois 
Indian groups, which entrance the boys and 
girls of the Nature Sketching Hobby Club. 

Then, in the Hall of Primitive Races, there 
are tiny figures of Eskimos, Laplanders, 
Indians, Cro-Magnon cavemen, and many 
others. The exhibits show their different 
costumes, their beadwork, tools, weaving, 
and other details of their ways of living. 
These possibilities in the Museum for draw- 
ing, designing, and research are vast; I can 
only touch upon them. The boys and girls, 
however, investigate and experiment with 
the different types of material found in the 
Museum. 

The word “genius” immediately brings to 
our minds someone born gifted, someone 
born thoroughly prepared for the task as- 
signed to him in this world. How erroneous! 
Even genius relies upon a broad field of 
experience, theory, and practice to bring 
out its inherent qualities. In the Nature 
Sketching Hobby Clubs, genius may be 
uncovered. Almost more important, how- 
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ever, is the fun hundreds of boys and girls, 
men and women, will have through their 
membership in these clubs. 

The famous genius, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
of the Royal Academy in England, who was 
born in 1802, started to draw when he was 
five years old. His father was interested in 
finding the best in his boy and encouraged 
him. Young Edwin Landseer, because he 
lived in the country, became interested in 
animals. On the farm where he lived they 
had sheep, cows, horses, and also the 
feathered flock. 

It was not very long before the boy, only 
a mere lad, knew every part of the farmyard 
and surrounding country. A chick did not 
pass under his eye without being studied 
from toenail to bill. It is said that as a boy 
he tramped many miles to visit people who 
had captured animals from the tropics or 
other distant lands. As he grew older, a 
hunt was never successful in his eyes unless 
he had possession of the stag or fox. He 
wanted to learn all he could about the ani- 
mals’ structure and growth. 

At twelve years of age, Edwin was 
recognized as a budding genius. Now, had 
his father waited until Edwin was twelve 
before he started to help him find himself, I 
do not think that today we would be admir- 
ing the marvelous paintings of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. 

Here, at the Buffalo Museum of Science, 
as was explained above, are all those things 
Sir Edwin Landseer spent days traveling to 
see. Here, are all those things and many, 
many more in the fields of nature study. 

To further stress the importance of early 
training and interest, let us recall the days 
of the Great Masters. Young men were 
apprenticed to outstanding painters and 
sculptors of the period. In the studios 
of these masters, the young men cleaned 
and scrubbed, mixed paints, did plaster and 
construction work for modeling, until little 
by little they reached a stage where they 
were permitted to attempt work of their 
own. This wide range of study and activity 
gave the enterprising lads a rich endowment 
of knowledge and practice. When they 
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reached maturity, they had the tools neces- 
sary for the full expression of their individual 
creative powers. 

We seek to build gradually. We do not 
expect youngsters to write perfectly when 
they first begin. '.'herefore, we do not expect 
perfect craftsmanship in sketching or paint- 
ing. We continually encourage the child’s 
spontaneous effort and rejoice in his delight 
at his expression of a queer bird or odd 
monkey. 

Instruction, correction, explanation, and 
encouragement are the cardinal principles of 
the Nature Sketching Hobby Clubs at the 
Museum. When the gong sounds at five 
o’clock, the members of the Junior Club 
eagerly assemble for the general class 
criticism. Drawings made that afternoon 
are exhibited and constructive criticism is 
offered. Looking towards this class criticism, 
the youngsters make special efforts to have 
something worth while to show. The work 
done by the best members of the club is a 
real incentive to those not so far advanced. 

Through their continued practice of 
nature sketching as a hobby, the members 
of the clubs learn to realize and appreciate 
the splendid growth of nature, its color, its 
rhythm, its harmony. Unconsciously their 
growth in applying the elements of design 
derived from nature brings them to an 
appreciation of the best things reproduced 
by man. If all children could grow up to 
understand nature and what it expresses, how 
much it would mean to the world. Thus, a 
wise employment of leisure hours means the 
enrichment of life. 

The Senior Nature Sketching Hobby 
Clubs include graduating high school stu- 
dents who are interested in continuing their 
art work and who find the Museum an outlet 
for their desires in this direction at no cost. 
It includes art school students practicing to 
increase their vocabulary of art. There are 
many who come to draw primarily as a 
hobby, and it is splendid to see the vast 
amount of improvement all of them show 
after continuous study. There is a yearly 
poster contest open to all members of the 
Senior Club. 
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At the close of the club year there is an 
exhibit of the best work done by members 
of both the Junior and the Senior Nature 
Sketching Hobby Clubs. Funds for the 
prizes are raised by a small membership dues 
of twenty-five cents each month. The prizes 





are oil sets, water color sets, folding easels, 
and other desirable things that all art pupils 
clamor for. 

Visitors to the Buffalo Museum of Science 
are welcome to visit our sketch clubs and to 
inquire into all the particulars. 





DRAWINGS BY MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR NATURE SKETCHING HOBBY 


CLUB. 


MR. LOUIS JACOBSON, INSTRUCTOR IN NATURE SKETCHING, 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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School Art 
for the Blind 


Frank M. Ricu, Principal of School No. 2 


Paterson, New Jersey 





T WOULD be interesting to know how 

much time, money, and thought allotted 
to art study in our schools finds its destiny 
in the wastebasket, without ever receiving 
more than a passing glance from anybody 
but the student. If we could devote a 
quarter of the waste production to the 
practical purpose here described, 50,000 
people in the United States, and a corre- 
sponding number in other countries, who 
have never seen a painting, drawing, photo- 
graph or print of any sort, could enjoy some 
of the information and inspiration that most 
of us find so entertaining in the various 
forms of graphic representation. Some of our 
surplus art production, even of young be- 
ginners, could well be devoted to the 
beneficent purpose of making pictures for 
the blind. 

In the past, such pictures have not been 
successful. Raised lines alone, embossed on 
paper, embroidered with cord or outlined 
with a tracing wheel or empty sewing 
machine, have been too abstract and artificial 
to be of much service except in maps, dia- 
grams, geometry figures, and the like. But 
these new texture posters or appliqued 
pictures, as we make them, combining raised 
outlines with many different fabrics, convey 
enough sense of reality to be capable of 
tactile interpretation. They range in com- 
plexity from an animal silhouette, cut from 
velvet glued to cardboard, such as any 
kindergarten child could cut, to a completely 
furnished house, with walk, garage, shrub- 
bery, stairway, furniture, draperies and so 
on. 

Fortunately, in these sparse times, the 
tools and materials for these raised pictures 
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are not expensive. Everything, in fact, but 
adhesives can be salvaged from the waste 
pile. The list includes old inner tube rubber, 
shavings or berry-basket veneer, metal foil, 
leather, chamois, fur, feathers, plush, velvet, 
lace, silk, cotton, knitted goods, oilcloth, 
cord, braided straw, matting, twigs, sand- 
paper, and ordinary (not moisture proof) 
cellophane. The adhesives include strong 
glue, white rubber cement (about 75 cents a 
gallon) and gesso—a mixture of glue and 
aluminum powder, gilt, calcimine or whiting. 
Gesso is squeezed from a small cone of paper, 
as a confectioner models frosting, and is 
useful for the representation of claws, hoofs, 
metal, china, handles, buttons, and other 
hard objects. 

The tools are sharp scissors, home-made 
tin tweezers, pins, paper plates and flat 
sticks for cementing, and loose bags of paper, 
sand, or sawdust to hold uneven surfaces 
while the adhesives are drying. 

The pictures are built up on pages of thin 
cardboard, perforated and mounted in a 
loose-leaf cover or home-made substitute. 
An effective fastener can be made of tire 
rubber, cut the exact shape of the hour hand 
from a watch or clock. The point is run 
through the pages and then back through the 
hole in the hub. 

To make the pictures, put a sheet of car- 
bon paper on the page of cardboard and add 
several sheets of any thin paper with tracing 
paper between and make a complete drawing 
of the picture on the top sheet. Used carbon 
may be good enough, or a substitute transfer 
paper can be made by coloring a sheet of 
paper with wax crayon stubs or soft pencil 
lead. Pin the paper patterns to the various 
materials and cut on the lines. Where the 
pictures are built up of several layers, a new 
pattern can be used for each layer. If the 
side view of a clothed human figure, for 
example, is represented, cut the body nude, 
with the further arm and leg attached. Cut 
the nearer leg and hip separately, and if the 
clothing is a robe or dress, cement the limbs 
directly to the body, and cement the cloth 
over that. Sleeves and trouser legs call for 
separate pieces of cloth; so, in that case, 
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A PICTURE WHICH, BECAUSE OF ITS VARIETY OF TEXTURES, CAN BE ENJOYED BY THE BLIND 
FRANK M. RICH, IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE, GIVES DIRECTIONS FOR DOING THIS INTER- 
ESTING AND USEFUL WORK 
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cement the nearer limbs to the main part of 
the garment and then add the small pieces of 
goods over all. The same principle applies to 
the front or side views of animals, except that 
plush or fur takes the place of cloth, and 
cardboard is a little easier to apply than 
rubber. 

Perspective in all cases is represented by 
an overlapping of surfaces. A tiny circle of 
black rubber makes a good eye, and tapering 
bits of orange or red are convincing lips, both 
to the sight and to the touch. A bit of kid 
makes a good animal’s ear. Hoofs, teeth, 
and claws can be put on with gesso after 
the rest of the picture is dry. 

One great secret of good work with ad- 
hesives is to have both surfaces coated 
evenly, and just “‘tacky’” enough in every 
spot so that the two coatings grip each other 
firmly the moment they are applied. This 
can be done by filling in the outlines on the 
cardboard with spots of glue or cement, as 
called for by the nature of the fabric to be 
attached, then putting it aside to dry more 
or less. Apply adhesives to the various 
pieces by placing them in a paper plate 
that has been given a good coat of moist 
glue or cement, pressing the pieces evenly 
into the adhesive, and transferring to the 
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picture neatly with tweezers. The adhesives 
in the plate can always be kept at the 
right consistency by balanced renewal and 
evaporation. 

A wet cloth is a great convenience in 
handling and erasing glue, and a little 
acetone does the same for rubber cement. 

Cemented pictures should be allowed to 
set thoroughly under sandbags before 
raised objects are made with gesso. A little 
gilt or color can be added to the white gesso 
if desired. 

The effect of a shaved beard can be im- 
parted to a man’s face by coating chin, lips, 
and cheeks with rubber cement and dusting 
with a sprinkling of fine sand. 

Interest in the pictures is much enhanced 
by the text, and so the artist will also want to 
learn to write Braille, which fortunately is 
very easy to acquire. Words can be written 
on the Braille writer, similar to a typewriter, 
or on the Braille slate, a metal frame which 
guides a stylus to emboss raised dots on firm 
paper. A home-made substitute consists of a 
piece of metal fly-screen, stapled to a sheet 
of rubber (old bathing cap will do) where the 
paper can be inserted and embossed with a 
nail or blunt pencil. A copy of the Braille 
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MANY DIFFERENT MATERIALS WERE USED IN THIS PICTURE FOR THE BLIND. THE BOATS AND 
OAR ARE OF THIN WOOD, THE WATER IS CRINKLED CELLOPHANE, AND CLOTH IS USED FOR 
CLOTHING AND SAILS 
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alphabet can be obtained for a three-cent 
stamp from the American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York City; The 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
Lexington, Kentucky; Perkins Institute, 





Watertown, Mass. Readers can be reached 
through the various State Commissions for 
the Blind, state schools, and blind classes 
in public schools in many of the large 
cities. 





Figure Drawing 
Simplified 


Epna C. H. Mapsen, Art Instructor 


Harper High School, Chicago, Illinois 





_— figures may be easily and suc- 
cessfully drawn if the students will 
approach the unit in this way: 

1. Clip many photographs of “action 
figures’”’ from magazines and newspapers. 
From the best one draw a stick figure, in 
pencil, emphasizing both the action and the 
proportion of the figure rather than detail. 
Remember that diagonal lines give action 
and thus tend to make the figure “move.” 
Unless it happens to be the side view of a 
figure, be sure that the hip line and the 
shoulder line take the right direction. If the 
figure stands so that more of one side is seen 
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than the other, the center line is not in the 
center but moved toward that side. The 
waist line is not in the center, but about two- 
thirds the distance from the feet to the top 
of the head. The hip line more nearly 
approaches the center of the figure. 

2. In order to suggest the general outline 
of the figure, use the straight lines of the 
stick figure for the axes of the ovals for 
making the “oval figure.” 

3. From the “oval figure’ make a “con- 
tour drawing”’ of rhythmical lines to suggest 
the clothing. The outline may be inked in 
with a lettering pen. 

4. The clothing may be worked out in a 
flat decorative way by using simple border 
and all-over designs also made with the 
lettering pen. 

After experimenting with such action 
figures, the student may plan a simple 
composition, with either one or two figures 
as the center of interest. A simple appro- 
priate background may be added. The use 
of a lettering pen and poster paint will 
complete the problem. 
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EDNA C, H. MADSEN, ART INSTRUCTOR AT HARPER HIGH SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, SHOWS STEPS IN MAKING AN ACTION FIGURE 
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ACTION FIGURES MADE BY STUDENTS OF MISS MADSEN, USING 
THE METHOD SHOWN ON THE PRECEDING PAGE AS A BASIS 
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Cartooning Finds 
a Place in the Sun 


HARRIET WEAVER, /nstructor in Art 


Briggs School, Santa Paula, California 





Beecenpagte is looked upon in some 
schools as being a phase of art to be 
passed over lightly and quickly, if touched at 
all. But many teachers do realize the power 
of the sense of humor. They extend to their 
students an opportunity to express this 
fundamental quality of their natures as 
surely as they urge them to develop their 
physical and mental prowess. Wise are those 
instructors who consider humor a necessity 
to all living. 

Everyone, at some time or other, con- 
ceives of ridiculous or exaggerated objects 
and situations. Happier, surely, are those 
who give these ideas expression. There are 
too many people who are afraid to so express 
themselves for fear of losing their splendid 
poise and of having someone think them just 
a little mad. Fear is one of the greatest 
enemies of the creative spirit. One finds, 
however, that the cartoonist is not only a 
very interesting person but that he holds a 
very enivable place among his associates. 
The possibility that things may be repre- 
sented in their true form has never been 
denied; but when strange exaggerations in 
humorous style are substituted for the 
realistic—things which are never seen step 
into the places of those that do exist, and 
successfully, too—human nature begins to 
step back in respect and awe. 

In my several years of teaching I have been 
able, several times, to direct the scattered 
and often overpowering sense of humor into 
more constructive channels through the 
medium of comic art. Had they been al- 
lowed to find their own way about, there 
were any number of none-too-desirable 
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turns they might have taken because of all 
the dynamic energy that had to go some- 
where. We have sat down together and 
drawn crazy looking dogs and cows, boys 
and girls, automobiles—and then added 
ridiculous situations to the ridiculous figures, 
and put ridiculous words in their mouths. 
We have sketched and re-drawn, laughing 
while we did it, and then put our work up for 
others to see and enjoy. Out of it all has 
come the re-creation of a number of so-called 
“pests” who were nobodies in their classes 
because all they could do to gain attention, 
and the favor any normal child likes, was to 
do startling and unappreciated stunts, to 
someone’s discomfiture. 

Some prospective comic artists are shy 
about going ahead, due to an apparent lack 
in drawing ability. Cartooning is one field 
in which draughtsmanship is secondary. It is 
an asset—yes, but it would be of no value if 
the sense of humor and the resultant flow of 
ideas were not there. Drawing itself is not 
necessarily a leader, but a good follower. 
The cartoonist does not have to draw a man’s 
face as it is, but rather everything depends 
on his ability to represent it as it isn’t. His 
technique and idea of form is then of his 
own creation, and he is bound by but few 
conventional laws. However, a cartoonist, 
like all illustrators, must at times use refer- 
ence material. A scrapbook or folio of all 
sorts of pictures collected from periodicals 
and other similar sources is one of the most 
valuable possessions he can have. It is well 
to speak of creative art, its entirely indi- 
vidual ideas, its “new freedom” and reckless 
abandon, but an artist cannot assemble a 
group of lines into an object unless he has 
some conception of what that object looks 
like. Direct copying is justified if it teaches 
the form desired. The human mind cannot 
be such an encyclopedia that it can cata- 
logue every detail of every object and action 
that it might be called upon to direct. Most 
artists of success and prominence have fol- 
lowed this practice and continue with it even 
after they have found their mark. In making 
use of the collection, the young artist should 
adopt the attitude of one employing his 
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pictures as a means of study and analysis 
only. Copying a shoe in order to learn how a 
shoe is made, is of no value unless he 
analyzes every line and shadow, and then 
stores it very carefully away in his mind 
where he can call it to use again. The 
student should copy and recopy at his 
leisure, until he can draw many variations 
and aspects of whatever object or position he 
is studying, easily and readily. 

The value of drawing from life cannot be 
too greatly emphasized. The more complete 
the knowledge of the bony and muscular 
structure of the body, the more convincing 
will be the result. Walt Disney’s staff of 
animated cartoonists who have given us the 
“Three Little Pigs,” “Mickey Mouse,” and 
the “Silly Symphonies,” are required by 
Mr. Disney to study “life” a day or two a 
week, as a means of keeping its work on the 
high standard it has set for itself. McBride, 
with his “Uncle Elbe and Napoleon’’ in the 
Sunday supplement, shows a mastership 
of drawing as well as of humor that is not 
surpassed anywhere. Note well his rocks, 
hills, and even the blades of grass—things 
which many cartoonists pass over. But all 
of this goes to make for Mr. McBride a 
splendid composition of each picture. 

In cartooning, the best work is that in 
which the center of comic interest is the most 
interestingly pictured, plus all the little extra 
details which help to make it complete and 
well organized. Instead of being a comical 
blotch it should be a humorous composition, 
governed by all the laws thereof. 

There should be a freedom gained by con- 
tinual sketching in a loose way. A cramped 
pencil will never gain sweeping action. Stu- 
dents, after they once get into the habit of 
carrying a sketch pad with them wherever 
they go, will never be without one. They 
form the habit of jotting down in a few 
strokes, as they go, some of the funny 
expressions, positions, happenings—that go 
on all about—-on the street, at the ball game, 
at the beach, at the end of the hike, in the 
theater. ‘“Quick-sketching”’ should be done 
at every opportunity. At times and places 
such as those above-mentioned, the char- 
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acteristic or key lines to the pith of a figure 
or situation come much more easily and 
accurately. In classes, sketchbook contests 
for the most interesting sketchbook are 
quite beneficial and fun for everyone. Some- 
times a contest for the sketchbook containing 
the greatest number of different subjects is 
very popular. 

If the instructor will try giving “plots” to 
the class, everyone will like the different 
interpretations that are given the idea. As 
an illustration I will cite the following two. 

1. In three consecutive squares draw: 
(a) A man casually looking down a manhole 
as he walks by. (b) Apparently he sees 
something unusual down in the hole for he 
takes on an attitude of surprise and his hat 
flies off. (c) He is down on his hands and 
knees peering excitedly into the manhole. 

2. In three consecutive squares draw: 
(a) A boy in a room being very startled by 
loud noises coming from the other side of a 
closed door. (b) The noise grows less and 
cautiously the boy edges nearer. (c) He 
slowly opens the door and looks in after the 
noise has ceased. 

All of this provides a good opportunity of 
depicting thoughts and attitudes by facial 
expression and body line; and the students 
enjoy comparing notes. 

Cartooning is, of necessity, greatly pen 
and ink, although any medium can be used. 
Because of its simplicity of line and the 
maximum of effect to be obtained from the 
minimum of stroke, pen and ink lends itself 
well. If the proper kind of brushes can be 
had, however, the brush far outdoes the pen 
in getting looseness and action. Good camel 
or sable brushes of numbers three and five 
are the best and can soon be handled deftly 
enough to get ultra-fine lines and broad 
sweeps, all in one stroke. This way there is 
no scratch or scrape to resist the free and 
controlled strokes for which the artist strives. 
The wise student will work with his brush 
every day, if it is only for a few minutes to 
keep his hand and fingers in supple form. It 
is not necessary to produce brilliant creations 
at these times. The main purpose is to help 
preserve and perfect the “‘it’’ in the artist’s 
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fingertips, that comes only after long study 
and practice, and can leave on such short 
notice if it is not humored. 

Ideas will not flow in a steady stream— 
one that can be turned off or on, at will. The 
cartoonist must expect that there will be 
days when things will not be as funny as they 
are at other times. If ideas are forced, the 
whole composition will be stilted. Title 
hunting for a drawing may have its place but 
it cannot very well bridge the gap between 
the picture and joke. The best comics are 
those that are little sideward glances at some 
quite common situation in everyday life. 
The point to the whole thing is not one 
that knocks people over with its brilliancy 
and spectacularness, but may consist of 
a remark heard many times—and a sketch 
with a style all of its own, with a little added 
quirk. 

Individualism is the most necessary asset 
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to a young cartoonist. He may or may not 
know how to draw, but if he has a catchy 
style he will soon find himself on the way up 
the art path. A way of making eyes, ears, or 
hands that is different has been known to 
make a fortune for the artist. He learned to 
draw the other necessities as he went along 
but it was the little oddities of his technique 
that won him his spurs. 

A cartoonist must keep his eyes, ears, and 
mind open for a play on words, be able to see 
at least two viewpoints on every utterance or 
situation, know how to get “punch” in his 
work, draw continually, save everything he 
draws, and be as versatile as he can, whether 
he is a strip cartoonist for a Sunday supple- 
ment, a comic artist for periodical magazines, 
or an illustrator. He is still an artist—and in 
the highest sense of the word—for he creates 
so that people may laugh, and that is a 
noble profession. 





Courtesy “Art Review,” London 
THE ART TEACHER VISITS THE ARTISTS’ ANNUAL SHOW 
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Applying Design 
to Leather 


Joun Dean, Craft Department 
Wilder and Co., Chicago, Illinois 





APPLY a design to leather, draw your 
design on rather tough, but not heavy, 
paper. The design on paper is now laid over 
the grain side of the leather and held in place 
in any convenient way—thumbtacks, paper- 
clips, or adhesive—keeping in mind that any 
steel coming in contact with the moist leather 
will leave a stain. 

If the leather is quite moist it may be laid 
on paper, cardboard, or even paper toweling 
for tracing the design and the first deepening 
of the outlines. The soft foundation will 
permit deeper tooling, and will dry the lines 
a little, thus preserving them better. Use a 
metal tracer, a hard lead pencil, or even a 
hardwood stick to trace the design, then go 
over the outlines with the point of your 
favorite tool. This may be a rolling tracer, or 
the one which has one broad curved end and 
one finer point. The latter may vary from a 
point so fine it will cut through the grain of 
calfskin to the old-time tool with a point as 
large as a lead pencil and long handle an inch 
or more in diameter which, held under the 
shoulder, permitted the worker to exert 
great pressure. Such tools were used on steer- 
hide which was heavier and not so softly 
tanned as our modern leather. To novices it 
may be well to explain that this point is 
used for rubbing-down the leather, like a 
sled-runner, rather than scratching lines 
with the point. (See Fig. 3.) The tool is 
drawn backward toward the worker, and 
smoother lines with more graceful curves will 
result if the leather is turned, either with, 
or on, the soft cardboard or paper previously 
mentioned. Also, there is much less danger 
of tiring or straining the wrist than when one 
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attempts to press hard and yet follow all the 
curves of design. Of course, the work cannot 
be tacked to a board while at this stage. The 
actual tooling will be done on a firm, hard 
surface. Plate glass or a marble slab are 
better for this as they prevent any further 
drying by absorption. The marble is best if 
any stamping is to be done. Hardwood 
boards may be secured from the manual 
training department, and when they become 
too rough may be run through the planer 
again. 

Backgrounds may be “ironed down’”’ with 
the deer-foot tool or any of the flat tools, or 
roughened with a stippling tool as shown in 
Fig. 4, which will be found very satisfactory 
where much of this is done. It is made from a 
window spring bolt. The end is ground down 
to any desired size and a piece of rubber 
tubing slipped over the metal sleeve. The 
spring will save strain on the fingers and, if a 
light mallet is used, considerable speed may 
be attained. 

The writer is in favor of the craftsman 
making as many of his own tools as possible, 
especially if he does not find just what he 
wants on the market. In the art class this 
may not be possible, but if the craft teacher 
is fortunate enough to have a bench and 
equipment, a surprising number of satisfac- 
tory tools may be made—modelers from nut 
picks or knitting needles; awls and stamping 
tools from nails; lacing punches from kitchen 
forks, etc. Do not be disappointed if some 
boy develops a greater liking for making the 
tools than for using them. Tool-makers are 
as much needed as leather artisans, in fact, 
the field is quite open for some capable boy 
to develop and produce many of these 
hand-made tools. The writer recalls visiting 
the art department in one of the fine high 
schools of a large city, where the leatherwork 
was being done in the jewelry shop. A girl 
was making holes around the edge of a piece 
of leather, tooled for a coin purse, by forcing 
the leather down over the dull point of a 
fluted drill held upright in a vise. Jagged 
holes were being torn about a half inch apart, 
though they often ran together or out to the 
edge. With all kinds of equipment at hand it 
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SOME TOOLS THAT WILL HELP GREATLY IN DOING LEATHER WORK. JOHN DEAN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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seemed inconceivable that a student who 
might graduate some day should so ruin a 
well-tooled piece of leather. A suggestion 
was made that a nail be filed flat and used as 
an awl, but this was rejected as the teacher 
had said to use the punch. Surely a little 
correlation of manual training, or black- 
smithing, or common sense is not out of 
place in any art room. On a limited budget 
a teacher may purchase a single tool of each 
kind needed and have the pupils make others 
and then, as they are able, encourage them 
to purchase tools of their own. 

Perhaps a word should be said here about 
cutting leather. The general rule is “always 
use a knife” but this is the rule of experienced 
cutters, and applies to the right kind of a 
knife, a good cutting board, and the proper 
type of straight-edge. To determine the 
right kind of each, ask as many cutters as 
you can and take your choice. Then, inquire 
whether the rules of your school hold the 
teacher responsible if a pupil is injured with 
any of the tools. No doubt you will find that 
a sharp pair of shears will do very well 
provided they are used properly on leather. 
Florist snips with blades about two inches 
long may be found most satisfactory as there 
is more leverage and it is impossible to make 
very long cuts at a single stroke. Leather 
that is slightly moist will cut smoother, and 
easier, with either a knife or shears. Encour- 
age the use of knives for straight cuts, 
especially those edges left exposed. Inside 
edges may be cut just as well with shears. A 
square-pointed knife can be used for skiving 
edges thin, though many prefer a long, flexi- 
ble, round-end blade. Others insist on a wide, 
heavy blade shaped like a skew chisel. A 
shallow wood-carving gouge may be used on 
moist leather for skiving the leather where it 
is to be folded. However, do not fold the 
leather while it is wet as this will make 
unsightly creases and wrinkles when it dries. 
One exception may be the folds in gussets. 

Probably every teacher has her favorite 
kind of paste, or makes use of whatever kind 
is supplied for general art work. Almost any 
kind will be found satisfactory for leather 
excepting glue, which penetrates through 
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the leather and spots it. For greatest flexi- 
bility, rubber cement is recommended, but 
inexperienced pupils have difficulty with it. 
It should be spread evenly on both parts, 
such as cover and lining, and allowed to set 
until the “shine” has disappeared. Then the 
two parts must be put together exactly right 
and pressed firmly. Pulling them apart 
generally ruins the job. Wrinkles and air 
bubbles may be prevented to a great extent 
by laying a clean piece of paper over one part 
of the cement-coated leather, then the other 
part above this. Start one edge correctly and 
withdraw the paper gradually, pressing the 
two cemented surfaces together with a small 
space at a time. There are many adhesives 
of similar type, each with some special merit, 
but any good grade of rubber cement will be 
found satisfactory. Another flexible adhesive 
is known as make-ready paste such as is 
used in book-binding. It has the advantage 
over rubber cement that a joint may be 
opened up or slipped a little if necessary and 
pressed together again. Library paste, when 
fresh, may be used, but it must be spread 
very thin, and pressure applied promptly 
before it dries. 

In all kinds of assembly work a variety of 
paper clamps will be found very convenient. 
Do not use them with the steel jaws in con- 
tact with moist leather. Even on dry leather 
an unsightly impression may be made, so 
they should be clamped along the line for 
lacing, or, if possible, clamped over strips 
of leather or cardboard for protection. 

A sewing machine should be used for 
stitching leather, though hand sewing with 
thread or fine lacing is quite in keeping with 
handmade leatherwork. Of course, with 
heavy leather it is necessary to make holes 
with an awl or stitch-marker. Use a running 
stitch along the seam and then back again 
to fill in the spaces to resemble a saddler’s 
stitch, which is generally done with two 
needles and two threads. Probably the most 
satisfactory sewing machine for the class- 
room is the Davis “walking tread,” a family- 
size machine no longer manufactured so it 
must be purchased second-hand. This 
machine has a smooth throat-plate and a 
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A VARIETY OF LACINGS THAT WILL MAKE AN INTERESTING FINISH 
FOR OBJECTS WORKED IN LEATHER. JOHN DEAN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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small extra lever close to the needle which 
acts as a sort of guide for it and also has a 
few teeth on the bottom. This lever, as well 
as the needle, “‘steps’’ forward to make the 
stitch and draws the leather back with no 
danger of slipping or scratching, or of throw- 
ing the machine out of gear by raising the 
presser-foot when sewing very thick ma- 
terial. The special long needles required 
may be purchased almost anywhere. Obtain 
a book of instructions, if possible, and do not 
throw away the special attachments as they 
will perform many operations not common 
on modern machines. Of course, any stand- 
ard machine will be satisfactory, but do not 
try to use a finely adjusted machine in the 
Domestic Art Room. 

Generally, the tooled parts of a project are 
completed before assembling, that is, all 
dyeing is done, whether all over, or only the 
design, or just the raw edges. Use alcohol 
dyes on colored leather. It is generally safer 
and easier to purchase these ready mixed 
or follow carefully all instructions for mixing 
each color. Dyes mixed with water are 
better where real art with dyes is to be 
taught, as they are handled much like water- 
color paints. Apply on moist natural un- 
finished leather with a brush, sponge, or 
cloth according to the type of work being 
done. It is seldom practical to dip the work 
into a dye bath. The parts may also be 
polished, though a coating of wax will 
probably interfere with sewing on a machine. 
Tan shoe polish may be used lightly; saddle 
soap acts as a cleaner and polish. An excel- 
lent liquid polish may be made by adding one 
part of warm water to two parts of floor wax. 
It may be applied and polished easily with 
no danger of filling the lines with wax. It 
may also be used to lay the nap on the flesh 
side of the leather, giving a “‘pasted-back”’ 
effect. This polish should not be used over a 
pigment finish—that is, one that is ‘painted’ 
instead of dyed. 

To most leather craftsmen, lacing the 
edges of the assembled articles is the 
pleasant reward for work well done, but the 
most important detail is punching the holes 
correctly for the lacing. They must be evenly 
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spaced and a uniform distance from the edge, 
for even a finely tooled design will not off-set 
a careless job of lacing. If the stitches are too 
long, much more lacing is used and amateur 
work is plainly indicated. 

Many methods are used to locate and 
punch the holes. A professional lacer may be 
able to punch each hole with an awl without 
a line or measurement of any kind, but this 
is not practical in a class of beginners. The 
choice of the width of the lacing depends on 
the size of the article to be used. The 
stitches should be about as long as the width 
of the lacing, and the space between about 
the same. For example, if one-eighth inch 
lacing is to be used, scribe a line one-eighth 
of an inch from the edge and leave one- 
eighth of an inch between holes. These may 
be spaced with a ruler, or divider, or a 
spacing wheel, or the spacing and slits may 
be done at the same time with a thonging 
chisel. A simple form of this is the kitchen 
fork with the tines straightened out and cut 
off to about half their original length, then 
filed or ground sharp like a chisel, though 
not too thin. They may also be twisted to a 
slight angle, which is an advantage over any 
ready-made thonging chisel. Any tool of 
this kind should be driven through the 
leather into a piece of battleship linoleum, or 
hard close-grained wood. Of course, not the 
cutting or tooling board. 

A sharp-edged nail set may be used as a 
lacing punch on the end grain of wood, but 
hollow drive punches are now available in 
very small sizes, even with oval holes, so 
almost any special need may be met. Spring 
punches may be purchased with inter- 
changeable tubes as small as N. 00. These 
are often preferred to flat awls but must be 
treated as delicate instruments. They should 
not be used for punching holes in paper or 
cardboard as this sticks in the tube unless 
a little oil is used in it. This is also advisable 
for use with leather, though closing the 
punch over the point of a thumbtack will 
keep the small plugs of leather from wedging 
tight. 

Several plier types of lacing punches are 

(Continued on page ix) 
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DECORATIVE CHARCOAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE STUDENTS OF NATALIE 
WILKINSON, INSTRUCTOR IN ART, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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ART PORTFOLIOS DESIGNED AND MADE BY STUDENTS OF EDNA MADSEN, HARPER HIGH SCHOOL, 
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An Art Portfolio 


EpNA MADSEN 


Harper High School, Chicago, Illinois 





HE ART portfolio is a necessity for the 
modern art student. Through his re- 
search inspired by classroom discussion, he 
compiles many clippings to be mounted for 
future reference. As he masters art principles, 
he makes his own creative illustrations and 
designs which also contribute to the art 
portfolio. It is, then, a pleasure for him to 
design an attractive and easily made art 
portfolio for keeping his work together. 
The construction of the portfolio may be 
very simple so that more time may be spent 
on the design. A piece of heavy, durable, 


colored paper, folded like a book cover so 
that a half inch is allowed for the thickness of 
the enclosed drawings, will serve the purpose. 
In order to keep the drawings in place, a half 
inch may be allowed at the upper and lower 
edges and then folded up. 

The layout of the cover design, the most 
important phase of the problem, arouses the 
students’ ingenuity. Earlier in the semester, 
the elements and principles of design had 
been studied in making borders, panels and 
all-over patterns. The student now uses this 
knowledge in planning a layout for the cover 
design. Many plans or layouts showing the 
use of panels, borders and all-over patterns 
were drawn on the board and discussed in 
class. Each student made several half-size 
layouts on manila paper before picking out 
the best one for his portfolio. The lettering 
pen, ink and poster colors which harmonized 
with the color of the portfolio paper com- 
pleted the design. Many attractive, original 
portfolios were finished after five lessons. 





MURALS WHICH DECORATE THE MUSIC ROOM OF THE MADISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WHEELING, 

WEST VIRGINIA. DESIGNED BY A GROUP OF GIRLS IN THE NINTH GRADE, THE MURALS DEPICT 

GREEK MAIDENS EACH HOLDING AN INSTRUMENT OF ANCIENT ORIGIN. TEXANA JORDAN, ART 
SUPERVISOR, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Teaching Color 
in the 
Elementary School 


Anna M. Jounston, Art Teacher 


Elementary Schools of Munhall, Pennsylvania 





A teaching color for a number of 
years to pupils from the first to the 
twelfth grade, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is better to use the six-color theory in 
the elementary school and leave the proper 
adjustment of complements and the five- 
color theory to the higher grades. To 
strengthen the older child’s color back- 
ground, special emphasis was given to color 
teaching in grades five and six. 

Every year in each of the six elementary 
grades we have a special project of one type 
or another. These projects are arranged so 
that each child has something to do and 
every effort is made to keep all children 
interested. In addition, the lessons which 
have preceded the project are used in the 
working out of the project. 

In this special color work, both grades 
made a frieze. Grade five had the illustration 
of a story and grade six the illustration of a 
poem. All these children had made land- 
scapes and knew a little about atmospheric 
perspective. For the figure work in the fifth 
grade the children used their oak tag action 
dolls. In a previous lesson each child had 
made and used a body with a head, an upper 
and lower arm and an upper and lower leg. 
With the use of these figures all positions 
necessary were easily obtained. In the sixth 
grade the pupils were given a figure chart 
showing the proportions of body and head 
and were then taught to make circle figures 
in many positions. The story illustration 
needed a little cylindrical and parallel 
perspective with special emphasis on the 
proper placement of objects. This had been 
taken care of in a group of lessons in which 
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the children had drawn tin cans, glasses, toy 
furniture, and boxes. 

After a long search for the fifth-grade 
story, it was decided that one could be 
written. The following story was written 
and read to the classes. 


THE Kina’s PAINTERS 


Many years ago there lived a king whose 
throne room had plastered walls. His four 
painters kept these walls gay and bright all 
the time. One day the old man who always 
mixed the paint left on a long, long journey. 
That very day the king called the other 
three painters to him and told them that he 
wished to have his throne room painted anew 
in orange, green, and purple. Orange for the 
sun, green for the great out-of-doors, and 
purple for himself. 

When these three assistant painters went 
into the room where the paint was kept, 
great was their surprise to find just five large 
jars of colors. One red, one yellow, one blue, 
one black, and one white. After looking far 
and wide they could find nothing more 
except empty jars. Two of the painters gave 
up in despair, but the third would not give 
up. He worked all through the night mixing 
and mixing. When morning sunshine came 
through the window he cried with delight. 
The brightest of oranges, the freshest of 
greens and the richest of purples filled the 
jars that had been empty. 

Very soon the other painters came ready to 
jeer and to tease, but when they saw the 
lovely colors on the testing boards they too 
cried with delight. All day long they planned 
how the colors should be placed. They 
worked early and late for many days, but at 
last they were ready to call the king. 

The painters were so excited they never 
took off their soiled smocks, but the king was 
so pleased he saw nothing but the lovely 
colors. He called quickly for his treasurer 
and ordered each painter to be given an 
extra bag of gold. 


In class discussions the children planned 
the number of pictures the frieze must con- 
tain. Every child then started to make a 
picture on a nine by twelve sheet. The doll 
figures were a little large for these sheets, 
especially when a group of three or four 
figures was needed. However, the tryout 
drawings were large enough to show the 
child’s ability and to see if he was capable of 
doing all or part of a larger sheet. 
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The children were given no assistance 
other than what they got through their own 
discussions and from the quick outline draw- 
ings put on the board in white chalk by the 
art teacher for the illustration of certain 
points under consideration. Some of the 
children clung rather closely to the ideas 
brought out in this way, while others profitted 
by what they learned but made drawings to 
suit themselves. 

In the sixth grade the following poem by 
Lizzie Hadley was read to the classes. 


THE RAINBOW 


Two little clouds one summer’s day, 
Went flying through the sky; 

They went so fast they bumped their heads, 
And both began to ery. 

Old Father Sun looked out and said: 
“Oh! never mind, my dears, 

I’ll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears.” 

One fairy came in violet, 
And one in indigo; 

In blue, green, orange, red— 
They made a pretty row. 


They wiped the cloud tears all away, 
And then from out the sky, 
Upon a line the sunbeams made, 
They hung their gowns to dry. 
—lazzie Hadley 

In the sixth grade as in the fifth, a class 
discussion took place; and before the cloud 
drawings were made on the small sheets, face 
proportions were reviewed. Circle figures in 
a number of flying positions were put on the 
board to help the children make their 
compositions for the last sheets of the frieze. 

While this work was going on in the class- 
rooms, a group of twenty-seven girls were 
being trained for a color dance or drill. 
Although the same idea was carried out in 
the three dances presented, each group did 
their dance in just a little different way. 
The general idea of the dance is shown in the 
following outline. The costumes were made 
of crepe paper, and in two groups consisted 
of a dress and hat and in the third of just a 
cape and hat worn with a white dress. All 
statements were spoken. 

Red, yellow, and blue appear first, saying: 
“If you look carefully, you will see that 
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where there is color—one, two, or all three of 
us are sure to be.”’ 

Red and yellow join hands and orange 
steps between them under unplifted arms. 
Together they repeat the words: “Red and 
yellow join hands and orange appears.” 

In the same manner green and purple 
appear. 

The six dance in a circle making the 
following statements: 

All together: “‘We are the rainbow, we are 
the rainbow.” 

Green, blue, and purple: “Raindrops, rain- 
drops.” 

Red, orange, and yellow: “Sunlight, sun- 
light.” 

All together: ‘We are the rainbow made of 
raindrops and sunlight.” 

Red and orange are joined by red-orange 
and in the same manner the other five hues 
appear. The twelve dance in a circle with the 
words: ‘‘We are the hues. We give every 
color its name—whether the color be light 
or dark, bright or dull.” 

For the dance of the complements, gray 
appears and takes her place in the center of 
the circle, saying: ‘“Today you are wearing 
your gayest and brightest dresses. Tomor- 
row when you are helping the painter, the 
potter, the dyer, the decorator, and many 
others, you will need to wear more somber 
hues. Red, what will you do?” 

Red speaking: “‘Green and I are comple- 
ments and work together. A little red in 
green or a little green in red makes a grayer 
red or a grayer green.” 

Blue speaking: “Orange and I help the 
dyer to make beautiful blues and browns.” 

Purple speaking: “Yellow and I not only 
gray each other but also make each other 
more brilliant when we are seen side by side.”’ 

The twelve hues step back and gray is 
joined by black and white. 

Speaking together: “‘We are the values— 
the light and the dark.” 

Gray speaking: “I may be made with 
black and white paint, but I can be made 
with red, yellow, and blue paint.” 

Black speaking: “I may be just black 
paint, or I can be made with red, yellow, and 
blue.” 

For the dances of the color values each 
color of the six standards dances with white 
and then with black and is joined by the 
light and the dark. 


After a final dance in which all of the 
twenty-seven girls took part, red, yellow, and 
blue came out alone saying, “Have you not 
seen that where there is color WE ARE 
THERE?” 
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Art 
and the 
Talented Child 


EstHer C. AVERILL 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





O* E of the most serious problems for the 
teacher is the talented child. The rest 
of the class cannot keep pace with him. He 
soon becomes bored if he is held back to the 
level of the mediocre pupils. Many teachers 
do not have the knowledge to enable them to 
wisely direct incipient artists. Such children 
become nearly as bothersome as the unruly 
or the backward ones. 

It might be well to take a talented child 
for an example and see how she is progressing 
by the method used with her. Alison Cum- 
mings is ten years old. Since she was five 
she has shown decided talent in art. She is 
now in the sixth grade of a rural school. She 
is an exceptional scholar in all lines, but 
shows marked talent in drawing. Her father 
is the superintendent of schools in the 
district in Maine where his family lives. He 
has been very particular to see that his 
child’s talent is handled wisely. 

The way in which this girl is being allowed 
to develop her genius should be of interest to 
teachers having other such children in their 
classes. Her father’s first rule for her instruc- 
tion in art was that she be allowed to draw 
what she wished and as she wanted to do it. 
Her only guidance is given by means of 
suggestion or example. She has never been 
forced to draw things which did not appeal to 
her. She has worked out her own technique. 

Teachers usually have a fear that pupils 
will not be wise enough to work sensibly 
if left to their own discretion. Ordinary 
children may not always be trustworthy, 
but the extraordinarily gifted ones can 
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usually be allowed greater freedom. Too 
much direction and too many rules stifle 
their natural talents, and spoil their in- 
dividuality. Alison Cummings has proven 
this fact. Given unlimited freedom in her 
art she naturally does neat work. Her lines 
are as carefully executed as if a teacher were 
standing over her. She practices making 
legs, arms, or heads for hours until she gets 
the spirit and line for which she is striving. 
She poses diligently to find out how a certain 
posture should look. Her brother and sister 
are her constant models although she has 
never been made to draw from life. 

Alison began her career by drawing pencil 
sketches. At first these were crude but even 
then they showed marks of genius. She early 
learned to do exceptional lettering. This 
came naturally to her. She tried her hand at 
cutouts and has achieved some remarkable 
ones. She went adventuring in the field of 
crayon work. Pen and ink sketches caught 
her fancy. Now she is beginning to experi- 
ment with water colors. She already shows a 
deep feeling for color and a wise understand- 





CUT-PAPER SILHOUETTE BY 
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ing of how to use it. She is feeling her way 
along the path of the artist. She makes mis- 
takes, but she recognizes them as quickly as 
would the average teacher. She corrects her 
own faults and by doing so she learns her 
lessons for life. 

The subjects Alison chooses for her 
drawings are taken from her own life and 
experience. They are always full of action. 
No strange geometric figures cover her 
papers. She shows children like herself doing 
the things she does. She draws the animals 
on her father’s farm. Fairies are often the 
subjects for her unique pictures. There is a 
characteristic humor in most of her work 
that stamps her originality already. Her 
drawings have a fresh buoyancy that is more 
rare than any other trait. The child has 
never been told not to attempt a subject 
because it is too difficult. She starts what 
she wishes, and when she discovers she 
cannot do justice to what she attempts she 
leaves it of her own free will. She is happy in 
her work because she is allowed to express 
herself unchecked. 

The boy Mozart wrote his first musical 
composition when he was four years old. We 
wonder if he would have achieved the great 
masterpieces that he later composed if he 
had been taught music appreciation in the 
modern accepted manner. Surely there has 
been no other like him developed by our 
present methods. Genius is still too little 


understood to be dealt with by the usual 
methods. It is better to leave it untrammeled 
than to kill it by wrong handling. 

Alison is going to be allowed to go her own 
way in the field of art until she is older and 
herself feels the need for expert guidance. 
Then she will be sent to the best school 
available for her needs. The mistakes she 
has acquired through ignorance will be 
natural ones and will be easier to break than 
those forced upon her. If this child’s parents 
were not educated people who understood 
her needs so well then her teacher would 
necessarily have more responsibility. In 
such a case the teacher should let the child 
develop naturally as much as possible. 

It is from such people as Alison Cummings 
that we get out pioneers in the field of art. 
One cannot be taught to blaze new trails. 
New forms of expression come spontaneously 
from the genius. Such a divine spark must be 
allowed to grow, and not be extinguished 
by blundering hands. A teacher who has a 
genius given into her care, and who has 
guided it wisely and well until in the fulness 
of time it has achieved pre-eminence in its 
field of endeavor, has done as great a deed for 
the world as has the inventor or the reformer. 
She has given a priceless gift to the world. 
It is worth a lifetime of drudgery in the class- 
room to know that genius has been fostered 
under one’s care. This gives the teacher 
It. is the 


the vicarious feeling of creation. 
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IMAGINATIVE CUT-PAPER WORK BY ALISON CUMMINGS, AGE 10 


supreme reward of a teacher’s faithfulness. 

Some of the accompanying original free- 
hand drawings made by Alison Cummings 
may be useful models to use with less 
talented pupils. What springs from the 
creative mind of a child must surely appeal 
to other children. It would seem that a 
teacher would do well to let any talented 
child in her class occasionally plan the 
lessons for the entire group. Such an act 
would be of value to the artist herself and 
might inspire others in the room. Some of 
Alison’s work may show the influence of the 
ScnHoo, Arts MaGazine. She often pores 
over the pages of this magazine, but she is 
never told to copy its illustrations, and what- 
ever influence it has made on her work is 
entirely unconscious. This child is fortunate 
in having such a magazine to inspire her 
since she lives far from museums and other 
places where she could learn from seeing 
worth-while art. 

In contrast to Alison, let us take the case 
of another child who began to draw at an 
early age. He, too, loved art and showed 
talent. He went to school and was taught 
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drawing in the usual way. He was forbidden 
to sketch the fairy figures that thrilled him. 
He was made to conform to the pattern set 
forth by an uninspired teacher. He drew 
geometric figures until he hated the sight of 
them. When he would show a bit of origi- 
nality he was censured for lack of conformity. 
He was forced to always follow the example 
given by the uninspired teacher. His love of 
art waned and slowly died. Today, many 
years afterwards, he has almost forgotten 
that he ever aspired to become an artist. 
The door to achievement was shut in his face 
by the very person who should have led him 
through it. That teacher killed something 
rare that could never be revived. The child 
lost his opportunity to do great things. The 
teacher lost the joy of helping a pupil to 
greatness. The world lost an all-too-rare 
artistic soul. The teacher failed, not from 
intention, but from lack of understanding of 
the psychology of the gifted child. 
Imagination and art are inseparable. A 
teacher without imagination should never 
attempt to direct gifted pupils on the road to 
artistry. If she is blessed with a good amount 
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of imagination she will subconsciously know 
how to let a child develop his own natural 
ability with only an occasional word of 
suggestion and guidance. Work such as 
that done by Alison Cummings shows the 





soul of childhood. It can teach us all by its 
fresh, unspoiled beauty. Teachers must learn 
to become pupils in the presence of genius if 
they are to do their best by all the young 
lives in their keeping. 








INK DRAWING BY ALISON CUMMINGS 





Doing Old Things 
in a New Way 


ELIZABETH OSBURN 
Supervisor of Art 
Mrs. Sau, Teacher 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 





A* interesting development of a castle 
was worked out recently by a seventh 
grade. History was the reason for the 
construction, but it was later used in connec- 
tion with the King Arthur stories. It gave 
the children a better idea of what a castle 
really looked like, and there was no cost 
connected with the construction. I think in 
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such strenuous times this item is particularly 
important. 

The whole project was worked out by a 
committee, but they chose different people 
to help them, and before the castle was 
completed the whole room was working on 
the project. 

Sketches were first submitted. These were 
checked by the committee, then rechecked 
by the teacher. A collection was made of 
newspaper, circular boxes, waxed paper 
boxes, circular paper cups, red clay, lollypop 
sticks, and cardboard. The castle was as- 
sembled according to the sketch. Mending 
tissue was used to hold it together. The cliff 
was made of paper pulp and was built on a 
piece of corrugated paper; then the castle 
was placed on top of the cliff. The draw- 
bridge was built and fastened to the castle 
by means of a crocheted cord, which was 
painted. Ink was used to paint the water in 
the moat. 
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After the building was completed, the 
whole castle was painted with clay, which 
had been pulverized and moistened to the 
consistency of show card paint. When the 
clay was dry, it crackled a bit and gave 
the effect of an old castle. 


The problem has often arisen as to whether 
construction in the classroom is worth while, 
but the questions that came up and were 
settled through this building has thoroughly 
convinced everyone that the time was well 
spent. 
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CASTLE DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED BY THE SEVENTH GRADE OF THE GREENSBURG PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. ELIZABETH OSBURN, ART SUPERVISOR. MRS. SAUL, TEACHER 
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ALIcE STOWELL Bisuop, Supervisor of Art 


New Lendon, Connecticut 





. IR CRAFT” was the subject in one 

seventh grade. Many large chalk 
pictures were made showing airplanes, 
dirigibles, and balloons. Next came the 
construction of small airplanes, the wood 
being bought from a pattern factory, which, 
for a small sum, furnished long strips of 
balsa for wings and thicker blocks for the 
body of the plane. 

For tools—pocket knives, razor blades, 
coping saws, sandpaper, compass, and 
ambroid cement. 

All this was done under the skillful direc- 
tion of the room teacher, who found the 
“Skycraft Book”’ helpful for reference. 


The finished models were so delightful 
that the art supervisor became quite excited 
and had to be pacified by the gift of a tiny 
plane. 

The next logical step was to build a 
hangar and, of course, the whole activity had 
to be arranged on a large piece of wall board 
which formed a landing field. This was 
painted green with sanded runways. The 
back of an old roller map was colored with 
blue chalk and used for the sky. Small 
branches of cedar set in green plasteline 
bases made background trees; a beacon tower 
wired for a light was added to the field; a 
dirigible made from a sausage-shaped balloon 
floated overhead. This, and an airplane were 
hung by threads which were almost invisible 
and the final touch was added by a paper 
parachute with a tiny plasteline figure. 

In connection with all this, two of the 
boys constructed a large model of a plane. 

Of course, everyone was interested and the 
completed work gave much pleasure to 
teacher and pupils. 
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THE AIR CRAFT PROJECT THAT WAS WORKED OUT IN THE SEVENTH GRADE OF A NEW LONDON, 


CONNECTICUT, SCHOOL UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF ALICE 8. BISHOP. 


MISS FRANCES SHEA 


WAS THE TEACHER 


Rubber Plants 


Epitx M. JEwELL 


Freestone, California 





HESE cheerful little plants will sit on 

the window sill on the coldest night in 

winter and never freeze, or they may be 
neglected in summer and never wilt. 

No. 1 is a century plant or agave. Its 

flowers and leaves are cut from a light 
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colored, worn inner tube. The leaves are 
serrated, so notch them. Use wire for the 
stems of the flowers. Paint the flowers 
yellow, the leaves green. The plant may be 
given a glossy look by dipping both flowers 
and leaves in clear shellac. Mount plant on a 
piece of square or round board that has been 
thoroughly sandpapered and finished by 
painting it a very dark red or a wood brown. 
The leaves are tacked to board with carpet 
tacks. It may be necessary to wire leaves so 
they will stand in position, by threading wire 
back and forth among the parts of the leaf. 
This must be done before painting and 
shellacking. 
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THE ACCOMPANYING 


No. 2 is a cactus. Use an old ball for the 
body of plant. Paint it green; then mark off 
sections, after the order of a pumpkin with 
darker green. Cut spines, buds and flowers 
from worn tube. See drawing. Attach spines 


ARTICLE BY EDITH M,. JEWELL TELLS HOW TO MAKE THESE RUBBER PLANTS 


to ball with a pin. Use wire for stems of 
flowers and buds. The spines are painted 
green, the flowers and buds bright pink. 
Dip in clear shellac if you want a glossy 
finish. 





Circle Pictures 


FRANK B. ELL 





REE-HAND drawing of circles is an 
excellent practice to develop good 
draftsmanship. 

Exercises can be made up of circles of 
various sizes, drawn from right to left and 
then in an opposite direction. 

Most anyone knows if a circle is not per- 
fect even though they are not able to draw 
one free-hand. We always resort to the use of 
some mechanical means, such as a compass, 
to produce a circle. 

Practicing until one can make good circles 
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free-hand, besides improving draftsmanship 
trains the eye and hand, adding greatly 
towards developing a good sense of design. 

The combining or grouping of circles of 
various sizes to create pictures is a very 
good way to work, especially where the play 
element enters the subjects. 

The subjects should be drawn by the use 
of circles only, of various sizes, and the 
minimum number necessary to produce the 
desired result. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
number of circle pictures. 

The making of pictures in this manner 
becomes entertaining as well as instructive 
to both adults and children. 

It will especially appeal to the young 
people and adapts itself to the teaching of 
drawing in the lower school grades. 
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Manual Arts 
in Shepherd Life 


and Hebrew History 


Euise Rei Boy.ston, 
Assistant Superrisor of Art 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Prosect BY NELLIE CAMP 


Adair School 





HAT wouldn’t we grown-ups give to 

be able to turn back the hand of 
time for a few weeks, and be one of the real 
actors in Bible history! This privilege be- 
longs only to the imaginative realm of child- 
hood; and it was an enthusiastic class who 
became for a whole twelve weeks the Hebrew 
people of Joseph’s time. 

There were forty-four children of the third 
grade who entered into the delightful play. 
The boys and girls had often discussed this 
vague period of history at Sunday School, 
but now they were to become actual partici- 
pants, and that was a different thing; so 
they went to work with a will to dramatize 
some of the simple Bible stories for the 
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smaller children at the primary assemblies 
on Fridays. 

While working out these impromptu 
plays, different costumes and stage proper- 
ties were gradually collected so that when 
the time was ripe, they felt the urge to com- 
bine some of the minor plays into an enter- 
tainment which would include every child in 
class. This was easy to do, for the stories 
were quite familiar and had already been 
developed in part. 

As a title, the “Life of Joseph” was a 
happy selection, for it included every child 
with or without dramatic talent. Soldiers 
and ladies a-plenty were needed for the court 
scene, so that even the most modest actor 
felt that he had a real part in the big play. 

There were four episodes that had previ- 
ously been developed, and which were com- 
bined to make the whole: The Boyhood of 
Joseph; Joseph Sold by His Brothers; Joseph 
Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream; and Joseph 
Forgiving His Brothers. 

The class was divided into four groups 
with a director in charge of each; and they 
were made responsible for the costumes, 
stage properties, and other things needed for 
their scenes. 

For costumes, simple slips were sewed 
under the arms, hemmed at the bottom and 
at the neck, and large strips of contrasting 
color were used for the sash and headpiece. 
Both boys and girls entered into the spirit, 
and sewed side by side on material brought 
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from home. Old curtains and striped bed- 
spreads made the most effective costumes; 
and these were fashioned after school or at 
any time during the morning when a child 
had finished his regular work. The loveliest 
part of all was the privilege of wearing this 
gala dress during class hours while they 
worked on other phases of manual art such 
as weaving baskets of raffia, or rugs of old 
rags; or sawing out the sheep, camels, and 
other animals for use on the sandtable. This 
latter usually fell to the choice of the boys, 
but the weaving of rugs was equally popular 
with both sexes. 

There were two kinds of looms used— 
cardboard and wooden. Small rugs for the 
sandtable were made of multicolored zephyr 
on cardboard looms strung with string. Most 
of this was brought from home; the rest was 
purchased with prize money won by the 
ciass. The large rugs were woven on big 
looms made of strips of wood nailed together 


by the boys, and threaded with strong twine, 
with wire at the sides to keep them from 
pulling in at the middle. 

One of the activities which the children 
most enjoyed was the dyeing of an old white 
blanket donated by a mother, and torn into 
strips. A few of the colors were unsuccessful, 
but most of the strips turned out as beautiful 
as childish hearts that were not over critical 
could wish. Red cabbage boiled with alum 
made red, or boiled with cream of tartar 
made blue; onion skins boiled produced 
yellow; tea, a light tan; spinach turned the 
cloth a greenish yellow; and coffee made 
brown. 

On the day that the coffee was used, the 
aroma spread all over the school, and sev- 
eral of the teachers came in at recess for a 
cup. This, the children thought, was a good 
joke on them. The janitor also came in for 
his share, and seemed so disappointed that 
one little girl suggested that the cloth was 





ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDY OF HEBREW SHEPHERD LIFE BY THE THIRD GRADE, ADAIR 
SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS NELLIE CAMP, TEACHER 
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clean, and he might drink what was left; 
but the rest argued that coffee was not 
healthful anyway, and that it had best be 
thrown away. 

Some of the baskets were woven of raffia 
of different colors, and were used for serving 
stuffed dates at the final exhibition. Other 
baskets were made of honeysuckle vines and 
a kind of long green grass found in a damp 
place near the school. These were not as 
pretty nor as easy to make as the raffia ones, 
but the class as a whole thought them much 
more beautiful, and enjoyed them more, as 
they had gathered the material themselves. 

Clay for making bowls, pitchers, Egyptian 
lamps, obelisks, animals, Joseph’s cup and 
ring, and other things used in Bible history, 
was dug from the creek near the school. 
Of course, the clay had to be well kneaded 
to get out the small rocks, and kept damp 
and soft. After they were painted, the 
finished articles added much to the decora- 
tion of the room as well as the play. 

The making of cottage cheese, butter, and 
stuffed dates proved quite a lot of fun. The 
recipes were copied, and followed up at 
home in sandwiches and sweets for Daddy. 

As time was limited, the boys made their 
shields, swords, spears, and shepherd crooks 
at home from wood or heavy cardboard. 
Some of these, including fans and Joseph’s 
coat, are shown in the picture of the court 
scene. Pharaoh, seated in the middle with 


his crown and scepter, was chosen by the 
children because of his exceedingly dark 
skin. 

In the picture of the group working so 
harmoniously together, some of the children 
in the rear are sewing on small tents, mak- 
ing palm trees, and dressing dolls for the 
sandtable. 

Invitations to the play were made by the 
children who composed the verse inside. 
Envelopes for enclosing them were con- 
structed, with the ruler as a guide; and 
programs were made and distributed by the 
ushers. 

It was a happy and delightful project, and 
all would have ended to the queen’s taste 
had not one near-tragedy happened. A 
round-handled walking-cane was brought 
in for a shepherd’s crook, and hailed with 
delight by the class, as this piece of stage 
property was not easy to make. All went 
well ’till a red and excited mother appeared 
with the announcement that “Grandpa 
couldn’t find his stick at all, at all, and he 
was most awfully disturbed. Perhaps it had 
been brought to school along with the rest of 
the household articles.” The would-be 
crook went home and it was then and there 
decided that all crooks must, in the future, 
be made by the shepherds themselves. 

However, all’s well that ends well, and the 
children voted this a never-to-be-forgotten 
period of their happy young lives. 


Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, but the 
foundation of pleasure. He who is a stranger to it may possess, 
but cannot enjoy, for it is labor only which gives relish to 


pleasure. 
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Tue Stuvio MaGazine, English edition, 
known as The London Studio issued in New 
York, is the finest monthly art publication 
for the use of art teachers needing advanced 
inspirational, pictorial, and written matter 
for art students in high schools, colleges and 
universities. The magazines contain fine 
color pages, cover paintings, handicrafts, 
prints, antique collecting and other subjects. 
Handsomely engraved plates present the 
best that is being exhibited or made in the 
modern arts and crafts. The older arts are 
also fully represented, so that the teachers 
needing a fine art magazine for the school art 
library or for their own library willbe fully 
satisfied with The London Studio. Unlike 
many art publications The London Studio 
presents modern trends that are sane and 
understandable. Not the weird types of art 
tendencies that bewilder the student as well 
as the public. To the many art teachers who 
are asking me to recommend a good ad- 
vanced art journal, one that will help them 
keep in touch with the best that is being done 
in the arts, I thoroughly recommend The 
London Studio. The present copy on my 
desk now, January 1936, includes fine 
articles on Chinese Art, fully illustrated, an 
art subject now uppermost in all art centers; 
Old English Prints; Welsh Art; the Mystic 
Sculpture of Alfeo Faggi; Georg Jensen’s 
Silvercraft; Modern Silvercraft; Modern 
Viennese Architecture; and a department of 
International Art News. 

Published by Studio Publications, Inc.,381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Price: 60 cents 
per copy, $6.00 per year. Pepro J. Lemos 
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BY JOSEF KLUKOWSKI, 


POLISH ARTIST 
From *“‘London Stud 


VocaBuLaRY Sets, No. 1 anp 2. Visual 
Education Series. Wetzel Publishing Co., 
Inc., 336 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Price, $1.00 each. 

Envelopes containing twenty 734- by 10- 
inch photographs by George Haven Bishop. 
Each envelope contains a corresponding 
number of cards naming each object in inch 
high type. The use of Vocabulary Pictures 
and drills in connection with the pictures are 
given with each set. 


CoMMUNITY WorkKERs’ Set, Crvic WORKERS 
Set, Home Unit Ser. Visual Education 
Series. Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 336 
South Broadway, Angeles, Calif. 
Price, 70 cents each. Home Unit Set, 
$1.00. 

The Community Workers’ Set and Civic 
Workers’ Set each contain twelve 714- by 
10-inch photographs. The Home Unit Set 
contains twenty photographs. 


Los 


Each en- 
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IRON WORKERS BY ADOLF MARQUES, PORTUGAL 
—From ‘‘London Studio” 


velope contains a page of activities to be 
used in conjunction with the pictures. 

These large clear photographs of civic and 
community enterprises, and activities about 
the home, will be an indispensable aid in 
clarifying these subjects in the minds of 
primary grade children. 


Primary INDUSTRIAL Arts Sertes, Books I, 
II, III, by Della F. Wilson. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price 48 cents 
each. 


In issuing this series of booklets the 
publishers have acted in response to a de- 
mand for information on the specific sub- 
jects dealt with in the book, Primary 
InpusTRIAL Arts, by the same author. In 
fact, each booklet consists of two chapters 
from the book, to which some new matter 
has been added. 

The purpose of the booklets, like that of 
the entire book, is to help teachers in the 
primary grades. Each subject is treated in 
such a manner that the teacher with very 
limited experience in the manipulative 
processes may, by following the directions 
and suggestions in the booklet, be able to 
help her pupils to do good construction 
work and profit by related study. 

Book I deals with Paper Work in Primary 
Grades, Book II with Booklets and Paper 
Construction, Book III with Basketry and 
Weaving, Book IV with Clay Modeling and 
Pottery. 
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These booklets each contain about forty 
pages profusely illustrated. They are paper 
bound and are 6 by 9 inches in size. 


CraAFTs FOR CHILDREN by R. R. Tomlinson. 
The Studio Publications, Inc. Price, $4.50; 
in wrappers, $3.50. 


This 120-page book contains six chapters: 
A Definition of Crafts, which consists of an 
Historical Summary, and tells how crafts 
have been practiced and taught in the past, 
with what end in mind, and with what 
actual results; Craft Teaching Today, which 
tells how craft teaching links up with later 
life, and how far it should keep pace with the 
observable trend from hand production to 
machine production and design; Craft Teach- 
ing in Many Lands, giving the origin and 
development of craft teaching, together with 
the aims and methods in some of the main 
educational centres of the world: Principles, 
tells what the craft teacher should know, and 
gives principles of design and their applica- 
tion; Methods, gives appropriate crafts for 
schools and their educational value; Sum- 
mary and Conclusions, tells of the advan- 
tages to be gained through craft education, 
considering the child of the present as the 
adult citizen of the future. 





PORCELAIN DUCKS FROM CHINA 
—Reproduced in *‘London Studio” 


The book is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of work by children from all 
parts of the world. It contains four pages in 
full color. The size is 8144 by 11% inches. 
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THE BETTER SCHOOLS ARE USING BETTER ARTIST PAPER 


The depression taught many unforgettable lessons, 
School-boards that tried to economize by using in- 
ferior artist papers learned one—the importance of 
good paper as a teaching aid! 

GOOD PAPER HELPS PUPILS DO GOOD WORK. 
It sets off their efforts to best advantage — encourages them to 
try harder for perfection. 


PAPER IS PART 


This pencil illustration is an example of the work being done 
Menalkas 
Selander, of the School of the Art Institute, Chicago, Ill., is the 


on Strathmore in schools throughout the country. 


student-artist; Gertrude T. Williams, the Instructor. 

Are your pupils, too, getting the benefit of good artist paper? 
We'll gladly send you a sample book of Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards on request. 


OF THE PICTURE 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
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Applying Design to Leather 


(Continued from page 538) 

now on the market equipped with gates 
which may be set for distance from the edge 
and space between holes. One of these, the 
“Quick-work”” punch, designed by the 
writer, also has flat punches which may be 
inserted in place of the hollow tubes. Any of 
these punches should aid greatly in securing 
more even work by the students, and should 
soon save enough to pay for itself in the cost 
of lacing in the more desirable shorter 

stitches. 

While a darning needle may be used for 
lacing there are several lacing needles on the 
market that are great improvements on this. 
One is very similar to a darning needle with 
a side opening in the eye making a sort of 
hook. Another is a split steel tip about two 
inches long which is easily attached to the 
skived end of the lacing with a little ad- 
hesive. It is strong enough to be forced 
through a small flat slit or a small round 
hole. A similar type is made of bamboo with 


a piece of lacing attached permanently. A 
splice is made with this and the lacing to be 
used. A much simpler method is used in the 
veterans’ hospitals—a common toothpick 
is shaved thin on the flat end and glued to 
the skived end of the lacing. Any of these 
save a great deal of time as they keep the 
lacing from twisting just as it passes through 
the hole. Figure 11 shows a very complete 
assortment of lacing stitches collected from 
many parts of the world. Of course, 
are others like braiding, but too 
complicated to be shown by drawings and of 
little use for ordinary work. Many crafts- 
men make their own lacing but it is not 
practical in the ordinary classroom. How- 
ever, some may wish to try it, especially 
students who want a small amount of a 
special kind. The best results will be 
obtained by cutting strips the length of the 
skin. Use thin leather rather than heavy 
leather split down. Some workers moisten 
the lacing in order to draw it more tightly; 
others wet it after lacing and roll or pound 


there 
more 
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ewe “CUTTERS 


Give your classes the benefit of a me- 
dium which will be adequate for all their 
needs. Time to think of art exhibits, 
circus days, and spring sports. Invi- 
tations, programs, and posters will be 
needed. When the block is cut willing 
hands may print it in any number at a 
great saving. 

Add that distinctive touch to your school 
advertising by using BLOCK PRINT- 
ING for all your seasonal needs. 


Use the NEW SPEEDBALL BLOCK 
PRINTING INKS For Happy Color Effects 


These fine Water Soluble Inks were de- 
signed especially for Block Printing 
work. These colors dry quickly, easily 
cleaned. Colors are in sequence, and bal- 
anced in hue and intensity. Red, Orange, 


























Springtime and Circus Days 














Black and White. 


instruction. 


Stationer’s . . . 25 cents. 
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it into the edge of the work. All these are 
minor details and none should be taken as 
the “only way” to work. 

The question is often asked, ‘How much 
lacing is needed for a project?” This de- 
pends not only on the type of stitch used, but 
on the spacing, and the thickness of the 
leather. As a preliminary study of lacing in 
an advanced class the suggestion is offered 
that sample stitches be made by the class. 
Two pieces of leather may be pasted to- 
gether, holes punched the same in each, and 
a yard of lacing used. The results will 
answer many of these questions and also 
develop a greater interest in this neglected 
part of the work. On the standard styles of 
lacing it might be advisable to prove the 
economy of using the widest lacing that is 
appropriate. 

For older children the interwoven belts 
offer opportunity for simple weaving of 
narrow strips through slits cut across a wider 
strip. A very satisfactory cutter may be 
made by cutting off the blade of a cheap 
putty knife to about an inch and a half long, 


Yellow, Blue, Green and Violet. Also ‘in 


TEACHERS: Order your copy of “ Block Printing 
with Linoleum.” An illustrated, simplified treatise 
explaining methods and how to conduct classroom 
At your Art Supply Dealer's or 





Your pupils are awaiting circus days so 
not form a complete circus by 
making block prints of the menagerie. 
New ideas that come with spring can be 
masterfully executed in BLOCK PRINT- 
ING with SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM 
CUTTERS. 


or 19) 
saat) 


and as wide as desired. Grind the end sharp 
and you have a short chisel that can be 
guided easily and pressed through thin 
leather without using a mallet. 

For the one who has done wood carving or 
hammered metal work the type of leather 
craft called “incised work” will prove inter- 
esting. It is sometimes called “western 
saddle” work, and incorrectly called carved 
leather. It is done on soft heavy strap 
leather rated as six, eight, or ten-ounce 
weight, one ounce leather gage indicates one- 
sixty-fourth inch thickness. The design 
should be quite large and coarse compared 
to the fine work done on calfskin. It is 
traced on the wet leather and all of the 
principal lines cut vertically with an incising 
knife, splitter, or swivel cutter (see Fig. 5) 
to a depth of one-third to one-half the thick- 
ness of the leather. When sufficiently dry to 
tool, these cuts are opened up and spread 
with a V-shaped veiner rubbed back and 
forth to burnish the edges. Then the design 
is tooled down, or raised up, much the same 
as on thinner leather. Deeper tooling may be 
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L&C. HARDTMUTH yo 
czecnostovakia. N° 4082 


OUR NEW GALOLITH HOLDER N? 4082 


ae 





releases the leade This holder is finished 
in galolith, with plated tip and bande lt 
sélls for $1.00 e We have a cheaper holder 
(UNIVERSAL HOLDER N° 48) for 50¢¢@ 


N ORDER to meet a definite demand, 
we have developed this sturdy, practical 
holder to accorhmodats the large leads 
shown belowe Préssuré on the and button 


LEADS FOR HOLDERS N° 4082 and 48 









GRAPHITE LEAD cc. HaRoTMuTH cz wa NO 2018 
BLACK GRAPHITE LEADS (N° 2018) in deqrees 28,4, 6be Each 5¢ @ Box of 6, B0¢e 

. NEGRO LEAD L&C. HarotMuTH cz AK 
NEGRO LEADS (N® 2610) in degrees N° 1 (soft) and N° 2(medium)e Each 5¢@ box of ©, 20¢0 


ADDITIONAL LEADS are Sanguine (N°2620), Charcoal is in deqrees 1,2 and 3; the others 
Artificial Charcoal (N° 2625),Roman Sepia in one degrét only @ All these popular leads 
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(N° 2632) and Cold Sepia (N° 2633)e Artificial 

















done with various sizes of tools made from 
30d or 40d nails, having the heads ground 
to a shape like the end of a thumb. (Fig. 
10.) A mallet is used and if the result is 
rather rough, it may be smoothed with a 
finishing stroke of the same tool, or a regular 
modeling tool. A background tool having 
several depressions like the end of a nail set 
makes a very interesting texture that con- 
trasts well with the tooled design. Stamp 
deeply to increase the relief effect of the 
design. If dye is to be used. apply it freely to 
the background, allowing it to flow into the 
depressions, leaving the high spots lighter in 
color. Then dye the design and polish with 
the liquid wax already described. 

Little has been said about stamping (see 
Fig. 7) or blind tooling, though this is 
probably older than the modern type of 
modeling. It resembles the stick-printing 
done in the primary grades, and may be used 
in special classes where the I. Q. is too low 
to justify designing and tooling. However, 
high school teachers report that their stu- 
dents seem to prefer stamping to tooling, 





COlH-1-NOOR PENCIL CO-INC- 
@ 373 FOURTH AVE @ NEW YORK® N@ Y @ 


are 5¢ each, or 30¢ for a box of sixe 













and college art instructors find it an excellent 
means of teaching design by the use of small 
triangular, square, or hexagonal motifs. 
They may form an unlimited variety of 
combinations, but in panels, borders, etc., it 
is the spaces between that are left unstamped 
that first attract the interest and then on 
closer examination the pattern of the stamp 
is seen, and admiration aroused by the 
clever use made of one or two simple forms. 

A great many other methods of decorating 
leather are possible and may be introduced 
to the class as desired such as stencil cutting, 
to show a bright colored suede underneath; 
painting with oil paints on russet sheepskin, 
or burning designs with an electric burning 
pencil; applying gold leaf, jewels, abalone 
shell, metal spots or fancy headed nails 
(cloutage) ; making moccasins, leather cloth- 
ing, hats, neckties, gloves, patchwork cush- 
ions and table runners; and, of course, up- 
holstering small furniture in the manual arts 
classes. Surely no teacher need ever feel 
that there is any lack of new projects to try 
out at the next opportunity. 
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[This article won third prize in the School Arts 
Travel Bureau Contest] 


By Wheels 
and Wings 


To a Valley of Modern Art 
Centuries Old 


BeuLaA Mary WADSWORTH 


Tucson, Arizona 





THIS CLASSIC BLACK-ON-WHITE DECORATION ON A 

PREHISTORIC MIMBRES BOWL FOUND IN NEW MEXICO 

WOULD SEEM QUITE AS APPROPRIATE AS A WHEEL 

AND WING SYMBOL OF POWER AND SPEED IN MODERN 

TRANSPORTATION. COURTESY OF PEABODY MUSEUM, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





A™ you seized by the lure of strange 
travel? If you would thrill to con- 
tact with people who are primitives, who 
still live in picturesqueness of the sixteenth 
century; if you would see first-hand their 
art that moderns are beginning to admit 
“epitomizes the newest modern theories 
about art,”’ don’t go abroad. Head for the 
Indian Southwest in our own United States. 

It may be, however, if modern decorative 
art means to you only startling ‘‘modernis- 
tic’ crazy quilts of explosive geometrics, 
you will find little in this pueblo Indian art 
as a style source; but if, on the other hand, 
modern art vital artistic 
creativeness, elemental directness, feeling 
for abstraction and simplification built on 
basic laws of design, then in pueblo art you 
will recognize at once an artistic background 
for the modern movement—to discover it 
for yourself an inevitable adventure. 

Such an adventure was mine. 

One evening in June when Arizona’s hot 
sunset amber was beginning to fade, a sleek 
Greyhound bus slipped quietly eastward 
from Tucson into the cooling afterglow. I 
relaxed into a reclining chair while I watched 
fleeing desert and mountain dissolve into 


means to you 


a landscape primitive as the 


far-off 


starry night 
aborigines who first found it in 
centuries. 

The air grew colder. The bus climbed and 
circled with steady, muffled hum. Head- 
lights burrowed fantastic tunnels in the dark. 
Altitude 5,100 feet. Town of Bisbee. Half- 
lighted shop fronts and eerie 
shadow winding by. I leaned out to look. 
A mountain, steep and close, aproned with 
sparkling lights was balancing our toy coach 
on her knees. 

On and down our Greyhound glided 
safely, on through the night hours, and 
ended 387 miles at El Paso just as the 
romantic old town was stretching and 
yawning to a new day. 

At 10.55 that blue and gold morning at 
El Paso, the bright wings of a Varney Air 
Transport ship poised ready for flight. My 
map showed 288 swift, straight miles via 
Albuquerque to Santa Fe. I hugged the 
secure comfort of its four-seated cabin. My 
blood pulsed high to the rhythm of an all- 
enclosing power that defied the sluggish 
earth and left it reeling and floating away. 
A limitless ocean of sapphire swam in its 
place; then huge, billowy cloud islands 


caves. of 
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leaped down to a level, reverse course—an 
intimate, glorious procession. 

Below, with mechanical precision, a relief 
map of New Mexico passed in review. Here 

yas a birthland of aboriginal art. Its broken 
surface, minute and crystal-clear, cut by the 
silver Rio Grande, glowed with magical 
color: purple-blues, dull garnets, pale brick- 
reds, yellow-pinks, and turquoise. At length 
a ring of mountains swung round holding low 
a miniature city. My watch said 1.15 p.m. 
The earth sidled up and met our landing 
wheels. Ho! Santa Fe—full size. 

I haunted the Old World charm of Santa 
Fe—her three-century-old plaza, clustered 
shops, cathedral, old Governor’s Palace 
(now a museum of priceless pottery and 
historic relics), her new museum of painting, 
and a new La Fonda (a Harvey hotel) 
both these last terraced and belfried in 
quaint Spanish-Indian style. 

From La Fonda I launched on two Indian- 
detour Couriercar motor cruises that to- 
gether rounded out about 150 miles of 
exciting travel along Roads of Yesterday. 

One afternoon our Couriercar swept up 
the river canyon and turned off to the pueblo, 
San Ildefonso. There I joined sidelines 
circling an Eagle Dance ceremonial. I was at 
once held between the fascination of the 
pagan rhythmics of the dance and the lure 
of pottery wares for sale within surrounding 
doorways 
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A MAP ILLUSTRATING GREYHOUND BUS, VARNEY AIR TRANSPORT, INDIAN-DETOUR COURIERCAR, 
AND PRIVATE MOTOR CAR ROUTES ALONG THE VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE WHERE CENTURIES- 
OLD PUEBLO DECORATIVE ART FLOURISHING TODAY OFFERS AN ARTISTIC BACKGROUND FOR THE 


MODERN ART MOVEMENT. 
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SEE THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 











UPPER—THE ELEMENTAL DIRECTNESS OF THE FLUID CURVES AND STRAIGHT LINES IN THESE 


HOP] PATTERNS IS ONE OF THE QUALITIES STRIVEN FOR IN MODERN ART. LOWER—THE 


SPARKLE IN THIS COCHITI DESIGN WAS ACHIEVED PARTLY BY COUNTERCHANGE OR REVERSED 
VALUES—A DEVISE UTILIZED IN CONTEMPORARY DESIGN. THE ABOVE POTTERY EXAMPLES 
ARE IN THE COLLECTION AT THE LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
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My Indian-detour to Taos up the scenic 
gorges of the Rio Grande and the Taos 
River with three-day stopover was a peak 
experience—friendly mingling with noted 
artists in their studios; glimpsing stalwart 
Indians shrouded in white blankets; and 
wandering over their strange, tragic pueblo 
and its mountain setting where shimmering 
color intrigues yet baffles the painter. 

All these adventures proved a valuable 
preliminary for my research studies in Indian 
arts. 


The great Indian research center of the 
Southwest sprawls along an eminence within 
Laboratory of 


view of Santa Fe—the 


Anthropology. There I studied, explored a 
thousand pottery forms and decorations, 
and shared in 550 miles of motor car field 
trips to pueblos and prehistoric sites. When 
added to all this, I saw the Indian potter 
with brush poised, simply, swiftly develop 
dynamic individualized patterns emanating 
from her own background, fervidly I de- 
clared with another who had been enriched 
by travel before me, ‘‘Here, indeed, are the 
very qualities modern designers are working 
hard to achieve. Let us take what is so 
basically well begun and build it into a 
decorative style expressive of our contem- 
porary age of power, speed, and freedom.” 





A SECTION OF THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF POST-SPANISH PUEBLO POTTERY IN THE WORLD 
OWNED BY INDIAN ARTS FUND AND HOUSED IN GALLERIES BUILT FOR IT AT THE LABORATORY 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY, SANTE FE, NEW MEXICO, AND CURATOR K. M. CHAPMAN WHOSE MANY 
YEARS OF UNTIRING EFFORT LARGELY MADE IT POSSIBLE. PHOTOGRAPHED BY MISS WADSWORTH 

















Breckenridge School of Art 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 
33RD YEAR 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from the 
Costumed Model indoors or out, Landscape 
and Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Still 
Life and Composition. 
Season July and August 
Scientific Analysis of Color for the Artist 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting, Philadelphia 
Academy af Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


For illustrated circular, address The Breckenridge School 
504% Rocky Neck Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 











CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


Oakland, California 


30th SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 — August 7, 1936 

25 courses in drawing, painting, design, and the crafts. 

Vaclav Vytlacil, internationally known artist and teacher 

as guest instructor with classes in painting and art history. 

Beautiful 4-acre campus. State accredited and degree 

granting. 


Write F. H. MEYER, Director, for Catalog 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
SUMMER COURSES FOR ART TEACHERS 
Practical, intensive training in House Planning 
and Decoration; Costume Illustration; Graphic 
JULY 6 Advertising; etc. Also a Special Lecture 
To Course dealing with contemporary art prob- 


lems. Credits given. end for Catalogue. 
AUGUST 14 Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 





Summer Courses Start June 29th 
TWO-WEEK ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JUNE 29th 
TWO-WEEK HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 13th 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, interior Decoration, 
Commercial Art, Illustration, Cartooning. 
SPECIAL SATURDAY MORNING METHODS COURSE FOR TEACHERS UNTIL JUNE 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


SAKONNET STUDIOS 


on Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island 
Individual Instruction in 
JEWELRY LEATHER SKETCHING 
Two Weeks’ Intensive Course 
JUNE 15 to OCTOBER 1 Combine Vacation and Art 
For Further Information, address 
BESSIE T. CRAM, 175 Prospect St., Cambridge, Mass. 



























UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF ART AT TAOS 


June 15 to August 8 
Drawing, Painting, Lithography, Crafts 
Taos Artists Critic Teachers 

INDIAN ART at SANTA FE 
August 3 to 29 
poe Dorothea Fricke, Head—Dept. of Art 
U.N Albuquerque, N. M. 


Summer Session 
Art Courses Announced 





Tue Art Institute or Cuicaco offers a broad 
program of work in two major divisions—The School 
of Fine Arts and the School of Industrial Art. 

The faculty of the Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Landscape, and Sculpture course group includes 
Rufus Bastian, Francis Chapin, Edouard Chassaing, 
Lloyd Cowan, Francis Foy, Douglas Hall, Carl 
Hoeckner, Irving Manoir, Porter Price, Stuart 
Purser, Edgar Rupprecht, and Kenneth Shopen. 
Classes in Figure Painting and Landscape will also 
be offered for credit at the Saugatuck, Michigan, 
School of Painting, which is affiliated with the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Artist-teachers will be inter- 
ested in the courses in Principles and Technics of 
Art Instruction, School Crafts, Pottery, Weaving, 
Textile Crafts, Stagecrafts and Marionettes, Cos- 
tume Design, and Interior Decoration. Instructors 
include Innie Arfsten, Gertrude Hadley, Mary E. 
Hipple, and Clara L. Shattuck. 

Beginning and advanced courses will be given in 
Advertising Design, Pattern Design, Three Di- 
mensional Design, and Interior Decoration under 
Margaret Artingstall, Lloyd Cowan, Mary Hipple, 
Park Phipps, and Marion Tufts. 


* * ” 


The Boorusay Strupios SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
is offering two special lecture groups this summer. 
One under William L. Longyear, the lectures cover- 
ing “Opportunities in the Field of Advertising and 
Industrial Design’ and “Professional Contacts: 
Sales and Business Ethics,’”’ “New Trends in 
Education for the Professional Arts,”’ etc. 

Additional evening lectures will be offered as 
follows: By Arthur L. Guptill—‘‘Comparative 
Techniques,”’ illustrating ways of securing special 
color effects by the use of various methods. ‘Color 
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SUMMER 


SESSION 
JULY 6 TO YRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


AUGUST 15 COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


A six-week summer course in Art. Instruction in all 
branches of Public School Art Methods, Drawing, 
Painting, Illustration, Design and Modeling. Lectures 
on Art History and Appreciation. Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses for Teachers and Supervisors 
of Art and for High School students in preparation 
for an Art career. Eleven instructors in constant 


attendance. 
Send for Summer Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











Facts Versus Color Theories,”’ stressing the differ- 
ence in viewpoint between the physicist, chemist, UMMER SCHOOL 
OF JEWELRY AND SILVERSMITHING 


psychologist, and painter. ‘‘Color Illusions,’’ show- : _— , = 

~tibie: é a Located in scenic North Woodstock, N. H. 

ing the nature of our impressions and the art of Not just another school but an artist craftsman’s work- 
at i aan shop, directed by a master craftsman and medalist, with 

creating them on comvas. : 25 years’ experience in the jewelry business tS, 
Ruth E. Allen will give a lecture-demonstration Results Guaranteed For Booklet Write to 

on the subject of “Pottery,’’ illustrating building, EDWARD E. OAKES, 145 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

and the application of decoration. Other lectures 

will be offered by Margaret Stone, on ‘‘Design,”’ 

Helen E. Cleaves, ‘‘The Reaction of Children to 

Art,’’and Frank L. Allen, ‘‘Contemporary Industrial 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture, Advertising Illustration, Fashion Illustration, 


Design.”’ Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustra- 
. * * tion, Teacher Training. 
" J : ; 38 Studios 91 Instructors 49th Year 
THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART, situated in Catalogue on Request 
the most picturesque part of East Gloucester, Mass., JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director. Brooklyn, New York 











is most fortunate in location and instructor. Mr. 
Hugh H. Breckenridge is senior instructor in draw- 


ing and painting at the Pennsylvania Academy of I PROVINCETOWN—THIS SUMMER 





the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. His method encourages PAINT WITH 

liberty of sight and freedom of expression with just ors GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 
that degree of direction necessary to develop all the _ _ July 1 - - September 1 
artistic possibilities of the individual. Free discus- / a. = anes Seer A 





: , , . " BROWNE ART CLASS 
sion of work and problems is maintained. Students Box 306 Wevecster, Mase. 


are not cast in a universal mold. Special attention is 
given to the scientific analysis of color as applied to 


the painter’s needs and the requirements of com- e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


position. The Saturday morning lecture and review 











is a valuable feature of students’ instruction. In- SUMMER PORTRAIT CLASS 

numerable subjects for the artist are at the very IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

door of the studio. JUNE 15TH TO OCTOBER isrT 
* * * 


ADDRESS SECRETARY: ELIZABETHTOWN, N.Y. 





To provide the means by which teacher, pro- 
fessional artist, and student may pursue their 


development in technical art fields, the CARNEGIE THE ART SCHOOL in the BERKSHIRES 5 





INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY offers summer courses of 24 Years Professional Art Experience 
wide applicability. Under the regular faculty, them- © BROAD PROGRAM to suit individual needs 

, tic} ; ; ; @®CRITICISM Every day - Results assured 
selves practicing artists, the stimulating program COURSES: Landccape- Figure -Still Life 
affords both new and lively viewpoints and experi- @ INDUSTRIAL ART: Layout-Illustration-Design 
ence adapted to varied needs. The foundational June 15 - Sept. 14 Write for Folder 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 








character of the basic work in drawing and design 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
PENCIL SKETCHING » PEN AND INK » ADVERTISING 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 
TEACHER-TRAINING » ART APPRECIATION 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
POTTERY » DESIGN 
WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN * ADVERTISING 
ELAINE HALPIN 
CRAFTS » POTTERY 
MARGARET STONE 
TEACHER-TRAINING * ART APPRECIATION 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


ALSO SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES ON INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN AND COLOR 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1936 


FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


ADDRESS FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT ST. - BROOKLINE, MASS. 








SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 26 — AUGUST7 
SIGNIFICANT TECHNICAL ART 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Industrial Design, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Methods of Teaching,Graduate 
and Undergraduate Courses 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ADDRESS BOX A PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















continues through the advanced courses to the 
study of professional application. To the art teacher 
who wishes to use the summer for cultural enrich- 
ment, this program offers thorough study at his own 
educational level. Pictorial arts and industrial 
design emphasize contemporary developments 
Methods in Teaching deals with art as a vital part 
of general education, stressing the integrated pro- 
gram. At the graduate level, the course in American 
Art reflects the increasing significance of the arts in 
our national life, while Advanced Drawing provides 
an approach to the creative factors in drawing. 


. * * 


Classes for art teachers in elementary and grade 
schools, high school and colleges will be held this 
summer at the Cu1icaco ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
at 18 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Courses for elementary and grade school teachers 
will open June 29, in charge of Miss Edna Wetton, 
district art supervisor of the Chicago public schools, 
and former student of the Academy. 

Courses for high school and college teachers begin 
July 13, under the direction of Edward Matthews, 
interior designer, advertising and industrial artist. 

Instructors are M. Vaughn Millbourn, in lettering, 
layout, and typography display; Waldo Proctor, 
advertising cartoons and color comics; Kenneth 
Foster, decorator, designer, and _ international 
lecturer; Welton Chipman Swain, commercial and 
fashion illustrator and Mrs. Dwight R. Spencer, 
authority on dress and home arts. 


* - * 


For thirty years Mr. Anson K. Cross was de- 
veloping in the Art Museum and State Art Schools 
of Boston the method that enables students to 
correct mistakes by use of inventions that cenvince 
the slowest students of errors that no instructor has 
ever been able to prove to the best students. The 
Vermeer Camera so perfects the method that its 
first use reveals to students or layman the color and 
values that Vermeer saw 400 years before most 
other artists. The Vision TRAINING SCHOOLS IN 
BootHBpay Harsor, Marne, and St. Petersburg, 
Florida, prove that success depends upon vision and 
feeling instead of the theories, methods and tech- 


THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 29 to August 7 


Professional training for teach- 
ers of art and for supervisors 
and directors of art education 


nique that occupy school hours so fully; that after 
use of the inventions, artists and art teachers turn 
visual failure into success in portraiture, landscape, 
illustration, and commercial art. 

Mr. Cross will be assisted by Mr. Edwin L. Brown, 
Program of subjects includes: Oil Asa G. Randall, and John Conant Cobb. 
and water color painting, costume 


design. history of art, sketching * . * 
from the human figure, freehand 
drawing, design, craft, industrial 
and commercial art, the organi- 
zation of instructional material, 
and supervision of art education. Department under the 
direction of Leon Loyal Winslow, Director of Art Education 
in the public schools of Baltimore. A special Summer 
Session Art Bulletin may be obtained by writing. 
Director of Summer Session 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
College, Pennsylvania 


All courses in the Moore InstiruTe or Art, 
ScrENCE AND INDUSTRY are designed to emphasize 
the development of taste as well as technical ability 
in the field of industry or special branch of art 
chosen by the student. Good craftsmanship is 
considered most important as an aid to the creative 
imagination, so vital when well directed. Special 
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studies in history as related to the higher develop- 
ment of civilization, and English composition both 
in speaking and writing, are included in all courses 
as a means of broadening the artistic vision. 

The Teacher Training curriculum is three-fold: 
first, the development of skill and knowledge in 
design, fine arts, and crafts; second, academic 
studies including science, psychology and history of 
education, which supplement the art studies through- 
out the course; as does also Methods and the practice 
teaching in the Public Schools. The degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts is granted in this course at the 
completion of the fifth year. 

* * . 

The Nantucket SUMMER ScHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DeEcorRaATION is a branch of the Lucy D. Taylor 
Studio of Interior Decoration in New York City 
where Miss Taylor offers a three-year professional 
course to a limited number of pupils. 

The Summer School specializes in the design and 
color that are basic to this work and gives some of 
the elementary phases of room arrangement, 
fabrics, furniture and composition that every house- 
holder needs to know. There are also advanced 
courses for those who wish to go farther into the 
professional aspects of the work. Miss Taylor is a 
practicing decorator and has had wide experience in 
teaching and lecturing. Applications of the design 
work are also made in the field of commercial art— 
advertising lay-out—and costume—where Miss 
Taylor has likewise had much practical experience. 
Associated with Miss Taylor is Mrs. Dora Wether- 
bee Erway who will give the costume and the crafts 
work—weaving and needlework primarily. Mrs. 
Erway has had much experience in the industrial 
field as well as in teaching. Both of these instructors 
are at present members of Cornell faculty. 

Architectural drawing—interior details of old 
New England houses—will be taught by Mr. Allen 
Congdon, architect, of Nantucket. 
a Harvard and M.I.T. man. 


* aa . 


Mr. Congdon is 


THe New York Scuoou or FINE AND APPLIED 
Art, 2239 Broadway, offers through its six-week 
summer session—July 6 to August 14—in abridged 
form the newest developments in the work of the 
school. The courses in House Planning and Decora- 
tion, Costume Design and Graphic Advertising 
afford information on the current trends in art 
expression as well as practical training to develop 
technical skill. The work is planned especially for 
teachers, established professionals and those about 
to enter the field of art. A special lecture course 
given one hour daily will present to the student 
eminent specialists from the fields in which the 
school offers training. For those who are unable to 
enroll for the entire six-week summer course, the 
curriculum is so arranged that work in each depart- 
ment may be taken in weekly units, each unit 
complete in itself, the six constituting the course. 





THE UNIVERSITY 


OF MINNESOTA summer 
SESSION 
1 9 3 6| 





Offerings in Art Education and the Fine Arts 
have been selected for their pertinence to to- 
day’s social needs. The courses range from in- 
troductory Orientation in the fundamentals of 
art, aimed to increase the enjoyment of the Fine 
Arts, toadvanced studio practice in such media 
as the individual student may elect. 


Especial account is taken of the needs of social 
workers in connection with playgrounds, and 
of elementary teachers, as well as of art teachers 
and supervisors needing help in relating their 
work to the social problems of the day. 





INSTRUCTORS 
S. Chatwood Burton 
Elmer E. Harmes 
Robert Stose Hilpert 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 15 to JULY 25 








Write For Complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session, Dept. 3 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Mi polis, Mi C 














THE 





PRK SHIRE 
a3MMER SCHOOL 


OF ART 


AT MONTEREY 
IN THE BERKSHIRE 


HILLS OF WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
B.S.S.A. 333 E. 43 ST. 
NEW YORK 


WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e ART TEACHERS e 


Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting—Land- 
scape—Crafts—Principles and Technics of Art 
Instruction—Modeling—Pottery—Advertising — 
Marionettes—Design and other subjects. 
Landscape and Figure Painting also offered for 
credit at Samtlde Michigan, Summer School 
of Painting. 
Special exhibitions of contemporary art and 
world famous permanent collections. 

For catalog, address Associate Dean 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Fine and Industrial Art 
Dept. SA., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 


JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 8 
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MOORE INSTITUTE 
of ART, SCIENCE, and INDUSTRY 
Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 
Broad and Master Streets 


S9lst YEAR OF OUR CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


ART 


Practical training in all branches of Design, 
Fine and Applied Art under instruction of 
experts; also Interior Decoration, Illustration, 
Advertising and Fashion. Stage Design and 
Puppetry. Crafts. Jewelry. Rhythmic Danc- 
ing. Science, History, English, French. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 





Teacher Training Course with Bachelor of Fine 
Arts Degree 


Early registration important 
Catalog on request. Residence Houses 
Phone Stevenson 7033 














INTERIOR DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. Also 
Complete Professional and Design Courses. 
Summer Term commences July 6th. Send for 
Catalog 15-R, Also Home Study Course starts 
at once. Send for booklet 15-C. 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue . New York City 











SUMMER COURSES 
HANDICRAFTS 


Training, under sympathetic specialists, covers 
a wide range of Handicrafts and mediums 
adapted to the special needs of each student. 


Special summer courses include: 


Leathercraft Marionettes Wood Carving 
Metalry Jewelry Weaving Design 
Book Binding Chip Carving Model Making 
Tapestry Weaving Settlement Crafts Etching 


Occupational Therapy Crafts Block Printing 
Techniques in Non-firing Clays 

Advisory service, supplies, tools, books, 

instruction sheets. Camp programs developed 

to meet any age or budget limitations. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL of 
HANDICRAFTS 


2515 RKO Bldg. 6th Ave. at 50th Street 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, New York, N. Y. 
(Boston School, 165 Newbury Street) 














For the tenth successive summer, the Art Depart- 
ment of THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE Sum- 
MER Session will be under the direction of Leon 
Loyal Winslow. Listed among the instructors will be 
found names already familiar to those engaged in 
art teaching. Besides Mr. Winslow the faculty will 
include Walter H. Klar, C. Valentine Kirby, Hobson 
Pittman, Lee Townsend, Ivan Rigby, Margie Cole- 
man Harris, Harold E. Dickson, Andrew W. Case, 
and Mildred E. Cox. The widespread need for better 
trained teachers and supervisors of art will be met 
by a number of undergraduate and graduate courses, 
to be announced in a separate Art Bulletin. These 
courses include free-hand drawing and design, the 
organization of teaching material, painting in oil 
and in water color, crafts, the history of art, sketch- 
ing from the human figure, industrial art, modeling, 
commercial or advertising art, and supervision and 
research in art education. 

+ * 7. 

SAKONNET Strupio, Portsmouth, R. I., offers a 
much sought for course in gold tooling on leather, 
which enables one to decorate leather boxes, book- 
covers, etc.—without taking a long course in book- 
binding before reaching the final decoration, gold 
tooling. Jewelry is taught from its rudiments, using 
silver to its highest achievements in gold and precious 
Attractive articles of pewter are made. 
Out-of-door sketching is also an interesting feature. 


stones. 


Classes at the studio are conducted by Bessie T. 
Cram, graduate from the Boston Museum School 
and Master Craftsman of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts. 


+ + . 


The SuMMER Session IN ArT, COLLEGE OF FINE 


Arts, Syracuse UNIVERSITY, trains students as 
draftsmen, painters, illustrators, designers, and 
teachers. A capable staff of instructors gives 


students the practical as well as_ professional 
standards in a rich and varied curriculum. 

The 1936 summer program includes: History of 
Fine Arts under Carnegie Erwin O. 
Christensen; Painting Department with Ruth Lee, 
Walter Long and George Hess; Illustration and 
Commercial Art by Hibberd V. B. Kline and 
Charles B. McCann; Design and Crafts by Ruth 
Randall; Interior Decoration and Stage Design by 
Marjorie Garfield and Ralph Laidlaw; Public 
School Art under Catherine Condon and Edna 
Andrews; ‘‘Marionettes’’ under guest instructor 
Earl C. Seigfred, Director of Drama, Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas; and other applied art 
subjects—nearly fifty in all. 

The usual out-of-door activities will prevail. 
Sketching trips, picnic parties, informal social 
activities, will provide relaxation in an ideal and 


unexcelled summer environment. 
* 7 * 


Lecturer 


How can I capitalize my training? Costume 
Design and Illustration, with its numerous allied 
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subjects such a styling, fashion advising, dress- 
making, draping, pattern making, theatrical design, 
interior decoration, and textile design, open many 
attractive, remunerative positions to those with 
trained taste. 

What is the training that enables students to 
succeed, and how can they get it? That training 
consists in becoming thoroughly grounded in the 
principles governing fashion designing, having the 
eye schooled to recognize logical, sound, artistic 
effects, and in studying historic costume to analyze 
styles of the present and those of the past. You must 
know the best available sources of advanced style 
information, and trends. The knowledge of sketch- 
ing and understanding the fundamental principles 
of color, from the practical angles which apply to 
the different phases of one’s chosen career, are vital. 

For students so trained with practical trade 
methods, no season passes which does not see them 
in demand, and joining the group of successful 
workers in the field of fashion. Ethel Traphagen, 
Director, TRAPHAGEN ScHooL or Fasnion, New 
York City. 

. * . 

The Unrversau ScHoou or Hanpicrarts on the 
25th floor of Radio City, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, offers Summer courses in one or more of the 
following subiects: Loom Weaving, Tapestry 
Weaving, Leather, Jewelry, Metalry, Glove Making, 
Book Binding, Wood Carving, Chip Carving, Block 
Printing, Pottery (Non-Firing Techniques), Marion- 
ettes, Celluloid Etching, Design, Camp Crafts, 
Occupational Therapy Crafts, Settlement Crafts. 

Special courses may be arranged to meet whatever 
conditions that may arise, including pre-kinder- 
garten, kindergarten, junior, senior and advanced 
projects. Living arrangements may also be planned 
in advance. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
Director, Universal School of Handicrafts, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

The supply service of the school including over 
3000 difficult-to-obtain tools and supplies used in all 
branches of handicraft is available to other individ- 
uals. A very complete line of craft books is one of 
the many features of the School. 

7 + * 

Course IN INDIAN Art aT Santa Fe. Indian 
Art in its own environment! A four weeks’ study 
of the decorative arts of the Pueblo Indians and 
other Southwestern tribes, in their development 
from the dim prehistoric past through a thousand 
years to the thriving arts and crafts of today, is 
offered by the University of New Mexico in its 
sixth annual course to be conducted by Kenneth M. 
Chapman at the Laboratory of Anthropology in 
Santa Fe, August 3 to 29. Unlimited facilities are 
offered for supervised study of the vast collections 
of the Laboratory and other museums for which the 
city is noted. Half-day sessions give opportunities 
for sketching and recreation amid the many attrac- 
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, The 
Kingsland 
Mationelzées 


ON LAKE DUNMORE, VERMONT 

Six weeks of intensive training in Puppetry 

— Marionettes — Glove Puppets — Shadows 
JULY 8th — AUGUST 18th, 1936 

Practical fundamentals, theory and history by 

professional artists for teachers and students of 

the arts—All summer sports— Write for booklet. 

Mabel Kingsland Head, A.B., M.A. 
460 West 34th Street New York City 





| THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 








1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORE 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Teacher's acquire professional methods for class- 
room or personal needs. Illustration & Design for 
Trade, Stage, Screen, Textiles, Interior Decora- 
tion, Color, Sketching, Fashion Journalism, Life 
Drawing. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. 
Sales Dept. for students’ work. Inc. under Re- 
gents. Alertnesscredits given. Investigatebefore 


registering elsewhere. Send for Cir. 9, or Phone COI. 5-2077 











NEW ENGLAND ART 
SCHOOL of A 
COMPLETE ART TRAPVWVNG ('3:. 
Established 198) Send tor Coteleg 26 
CREATIVE COSTUME DESIGN...FASHION ART... 
ULLUSTRATION ... DRAWING ... PAINTING... 
COMMERCIAL ART... DESIGN... LETTERING 


Summer Session, Jalg 6 - August 14 


186 MASS. AVE BOSTON 








Headquarters for Famous Drawing Papers 


CANSON & MONTGOLFIER’S 


“INGRES” “MI-TEINTES” “PASTEL” “AQUARELLE” 


“ARCHES” —*M.B.M.”—““MICHALLET” 
“AMERICAN W.C.” 


Sketching Papers, Construction Papers, ete. 


Catalogue and sample books to schools on request 
THE MORILLA CO.,iInc., - 3 East 17th St., New York 











core GERAMIE suppuies 


COLORS 
KILNS Write for information and prices 


B-F-DRAKENFELD & CO -INC 


SUNDRIES 45.47 Park Place New York City 
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Artistic Uses of Tints & Dyes 


Every teacher of school arts will 
want the beautiful new hand- 
book, ‘“‘Modern Color Magic,” 
which suggests original and 
important uses for tints and 
dyes, with full directions for 
using the new Diamond Tints 
& Dyes. Sent free. Address 
Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 
80 E, Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 











WILDERCRAFT 


Lesson Sheets give directions for decorat- 
ing and constructing leather articles. A 
copy sent free on request. Also a price 
list of craft leathers, lacings, snaps, model 
ing and stamping tools. Quick work Lac- 
ing Punch and Lacing Needles. Send Se 
for Sample Cards of Leather to Dept. A. 
LDER & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 





Established 
1877 1038 Crosby Street 








LEATHERCRAFT 


The finest leathers, tools, lacing, patterns, and accessories 
at the lowest prices consistent with quality. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


A 32-page catalogue will be sent free on request to Art 


Teachers. 
FOLEY-TRIPP COMPANY 
193 William St. Dept. S-4 New York, N. Y. 


LOOMS _BASKETRY 


Foot treadle and table Looms, shuttles, warp, weaving 
appliances. 
eed, Raphia, Bases, Tools, Butterflies, Block Printing 
Send 10 cents for Handicraft Catalog describing above 
materials and Basketry Instruction Book. 
. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
Kendall Square Cambridge, Mass. 

















tions of the historic old Capital and environs, in an 
unbelievably cool climate of mountains and mesas. 
Four full days of personally conducted field trips to 
cliff dweliings, and to Pueblo Indian villages for ob- 
servation of crafts and matchless summer ceremonies. 
Enrollment limited to twenty-five. 

« * . 

Tue KiInGsLAND MARIONETTE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AND VacaTION CoLony is ideally located on the 
shore of Lake Dunmore, near Brandon, Vermont. 
Such beauty and atmosphere give inspiration for 
creative work as well as recreation. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. R. Head have had several years’ experience and 
are fully qualified to impart a working knowledge of 
marionettes to adults interested in furthering this 
age-old art. The course offers a practical guide to 
making marionettes, building an adequate stage, 
and presenting successful programs. The Kingsland 
Marionettes have a large repertory of plays which 
have been presented in many cities before schools 
and other educational organizations. It will be wise 


to look into this delightful opportunity for the 
summer before making final decision. 
* . * 

Equally complete and varied programs are 
offered by the other schools, summer and all-year 
round, whose announcements have appeared or are 
now in ScHoou Arts: 

Berkshire Summer School of Art at Monterey, 
Mass., under the direction of Raymond P. Ensign. 

New England School of Art, 186 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. In the heart of Boston’s 
educational life. 

New York School of Interior Decoration, 578 
Madison Ave., New York City. Summer, winter, 
and home study courses—highly professional. 

Summer Portrait Class under the instruction of 
Wayman Adams in the Adirondacks. 

California School of Arts and Crafts at Oakland, 
F. H. Meyer, Director. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Chester 
Springs, Pa., Joseph A. Fraser, Curator. 

Pratt Institute Scoool of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 38 studios, 91 instructors, 49th 
year. James C. Boudreau, Director. 

Ernest Thurn School of Modern Art, East 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Summer School of Jewelry and Silversmithing, 
North Woodstock, N. H., Edward E. Oakes 
Master Craftsman. 

George Elmer Browne School of Painting, at 
Provincetown, Mass. 

Blake Studios, the Art School in the Berkshires, 
Berkshire, Mass. 

University of Minnesota Summer Session at 
Minneapolis. Instructors, 8S. Chatwood Burton, 
Elmer E. Harmes, Robert 8S. Hilpert. Art Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts. 

+ * . 


NEWS FROM THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Art Department 


This department under the presidency of Elizabeth 
Wells Robertson, Director of Art in Chicago, held 
its meeting in St. Louis, February 24. Attendants 
at the meeting came from all parts of the country. 
The list of speakers included a state director, school 
principal, teachers’ college president, school psychol- 
ogist, and a college art instructor. Dr. William H. 
Varnum of the University of Wisconsin was ap- 
pointed chairman of the publicity committee to re- 
port the meeting. Excerpts from this report will 
appear in a coming issue of ScHooL Arts. 


Department of Supervisors 
The subject of art was taken up in a panel dis- 
cussion headed by Dr. William E. Warner of Ohio 
State University. Forty Industrial Arts and Applied 
Arts Supervisors were present and entered into this 
discussion from the floor. 
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